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Art.I. Zhe Roman Hiflory, from the Building of Rome to the 
Ruin of the Commonwealth, By N. Hooke, Efq. Vol. IV. 
concluded. 

N our Review for the laft month we attended Mr. Hooke 
from the rife of the civil war to the affaffination of Cefar. 
We fhall now accompany him through the fequel of his per- 
formance, and fhall offer our opinion of his merit as an Hilto- 
rian. ot 
Brutus and his affociates fancied that they had reftored the 
commonwealth when they had killed Czfar; but they had only 
removed the tyrant. “The Romans were incapable of receiving 
liberty ; and it was neceflary that they fhould ftoop to another 
mafter. The confternation with which this event filled all ranks 
of men, the feeble conduét of the confpirators, who had 
formed no plan of action, the artful management of Antony, 
who thought to arrive at empire, the cautious and concealed 
policy of Oétavius, and the revival of the civil wars, are well 
defcribed and unfolded by our Hiftorian. He then treats of the 
fiese of Mutina, of the fuccefs of Brutus in Macedonia, of that 
of Caffius in Syria, and of the two fucceffive battles in which 
Antony was defeated, and in which the confuls Hirtius and 
Panfa loft their lives. 

‘In narrating thefe ‘tranfa@tions, our Author has flightly 
touched on the fingular importance of the Roman ladies, du- 
ring this period, with regard to public affairs. ‘l’o an ancient 
Roman it would have appeared in the higheft degree abfurd, 
that a woman fhould have aimed at obtaining a {way over the 
deliberations of a Roman fenate, or that fhe fhould have mixed 
her counfels with thofe of the moft penctrating ftatefmen. But 
Brutus and Caffius, while they held a felect conference of their 
friends at Antium, were not afhamed to require the affiftance of 
Servilia, Porcia, and Tertulla; and other ladies had likewile 
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their fiare in the politics of thofe times. The power and con- 
fideration to which they had attained might, doubtlefs, give 
occafion to much curious inquiry; and it is furpriling that 
thofe who have treated of Roman affairs fhould have attended 
fo little to this fubject. 

The fituation of parties, after the death of the confuls Hir- 
tius and Panfa, is ftaied with preat perfpicuity by our Hifto- 
rian. The removal of thefe able magiftrates feems to have 
fuggefted to Odtavius the idea of the fecond Triumvirate. After 
the victories obtained at Mutina, he was in a condition to 
have purfued and de eftroyed Antony ; ; but, if he had effected 
this meafure, the republican party would have been too trong 
for him and Lepidus ; and while Antony’s power was low, and 
his own confiderable, he could procure what terms he pleafed 
jn the partition of the empire. He therefore treated fecretly 
with Lepidus and Antony, and fent a deputation of his officers 
to demand the coniulfhip. He then proceeded to impeach and 
condemn the confpirators ; the law againft Dolabella was re- 
pealed ; and Cicero was put to death. 

The views and conduct of the Triumvirs, and of tlie gene- 
rals of the commonwealth, now engage the attention of our 
Hiftorian. He relates the redu@tion of the Lycians and the 
Rhodians; and while he defcribes the two battles at Phi- 
lippi, with their confequences, he combats, and with good 
reafon, the opinion of Montefquieu, which fuppofes that Bru- 
tus and Caflius killed themfelves with a precipitation not to be 
vindicated. He has fhewn, in oppofition to this celebrated 
Writer, that their defeat was irreparable. They could not 
depend upon their armies, the provinces were not difpofed to 
fupply them with money, and they had no piace to fly to but 
Sicily, whither they would immediately have been followed 
by al! the forces of the Triumvirs, 

We mutt here however remark, that Mr. Hooke has drawn, 
with much partiality, the character of Brutus. When he im- 
peaches the honour and the virtue of this celebrated Roman, 
he ought to have explained the fa@s, which induced him to 
form io fevere a cenfure, ‘T'yrannicide was viewed by the Ro- 
mans in avery different light from what it appears in at pre- 
feut ; and it is nor, by the ideas of cur own times, that we 
are to judge of the herocs of antiquity. According to modern 
manners, Brutus was guilty of “the hi: shelt in. oratitude by killing 
Cexfar, who had been his bencfattor; but in the opinion of the 
acres this circ ‘umitance rendered his act the more glorious. 

By difregarding favours done to himlelf, he ihewed the greater 
aitachment to nis co untry. We are not difpoied ta commend, 
very higoly, his ability 3 but his inflexible recard to juitice, 
and to liberty, are worthy, we thould think, of - univertal ad- 
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nitration; and, perhaps, of all the diftincuifhed perfonages of 
antiquity, he beit defervcs to be confidered as the model of a 
Virtuous citizen. The letter which he wrote to Cicero, on his 
having interceded for his pardon with Oavius, perfectly marks 
his character; and, as it is an excellent contraft to the views 
and principles of modern patriots, we fhall venture to tran{cribe 
it for the entertainment of our Readers. 
BRuTuUs to CicEro*, 

“* T have read a part of your Ictter, which you fent to O&tavius, 
tranfmitted to me by Atticus. Your zeal and concern for my fafery 
gave me no new pleafure : for it is not only common, but our daily 
hews, to hear fomething which you have faid or done with your ufual 
fidelity, in the fupport of mv honour and dignity. Yet that fame 
part of your letter affeCted me with the moft fenfible grief whic’ my 
mind could poflibly receive. For you compliment him fo highly for 
his fervices to the republic, and in a ftrain fo fuppliant and abject ; 
that—What fhall I fay i—I am afhamed of the wretched ftate to 
which we are reduced—yet it mutt be faid,—you recommend my 
fafety to him ; (to which what death is not preferable ?) and plainly 
fhew, that our fervitude is not yet abolifhed, but our mafter only 
changed. Recollect your words, and deny then, if you dare, to 
be the prayers of a flave to his King. There is one thing, you fay, 
which is required ana expedited from him, that he will allow thofe citizens 
to live in fafity, of uwhom all honeft men, and the people of Rome, think 
ewell. But what, if he will not 2ilow it? Shall we be the lefs fafe for 
that? It is better not to be fafe, than to be made fafe by him. For 
my part, I can never think all the Gods fo averfe to the fafety of the 


- Roman people, that Octavius muft be intreated for the life of any one 


CILIZEN 5 I will not fay for the pes erers of the world. It is a plea- 
fure to talk thus magnificently ; and it becomes me furely to thofe, who 
know not either what to fear for any one, or what to afk of a any One. 
Can you, Cicero, allow Otavius to have this power, and be fill 2 
friend to him? Or, if you have any value for me, would you with 
to fee me at Rome, when I mut frit be recommended to the boy, 
that he would permit me to be there? What reafon have you to thank 
him, if you think it neceffary to beg of him, that he would grant and 
jufler us to live in fafety ? Or is it to be reckoned a kindnefs, that 
he chufes to fee himfelf, rather than Antony, i in the condition to have 

fuch petitions addreffed to him? One may fupplicate, indeed, the 


ueceffor, but never the avenger of anothei’s tyranny; that thofe who 
, ': y3 


have deferved well of the republic may be fafe. It was this weak- 
nefs and de{p: air, not more blameable, indeed, in you than in all, 
which firlt puthed on Cxfar to the ambition cf reigning; and after 
his death determined Antony to atte empt to feize his place ; and has 
aifed this bey fo high, that you judge it necetfary to addres your 
prayers to him, for the prefervatiou of men of our rank; and ‘that 
we can be faved only by the mercy of one, icarce yet a man; and by 
no other means. But, if we had remembered ourfelves to be Ro- 
mans, thefe mot infamous men would not be more daring to grafp 
at dominion, than we to repel it: nor would Antony be more en- 
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* Mr. Hooke has civen this ce’ebrated letter from the wranilation 
of dr. Middleton, 
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couraged by Cefar’s reign, than deterred by his fate. Howcan you, # 
confular, and the avenger of fo many treafons, (by fupprefling which, 
you have but poitponed our ruin, I fear, for a little time) reflect on 
what you have done, and yet approve thefe things; or bear them fo 
tamely, as to feem at leait to approve them? For what particular 
hatred had you to Antony? No other, but becaufe he aflumed all 
this to himfelf; that our lives fhould be begged of him; our fafety 
be precarious, from whom he had received his liberty ; and the re- 
public depend upon his will and pleafure. You thought it neceflary 
to take up arms to prevent him from tyrannifing over us: But was it 
your Intent, that, by preventing him, we might fue to another, who 
would fuffer himfelf to be advanced into his place; or that the re- 
public might be free and miflrels of itfelf? As if our quarrel was 
not, perhaps, to flavery, but to the conditions of it. But we might 
have had, not only an eafy mafter in Antony, if we would have been 
content with that fortune, but whatever fhare with him we pleafed 
of favours and honours, For what could he deny to thofe whofe 
patience, he faw, was the beft fupport of his government? But no- 
thing was of fych value to us, that we would fell our faith and liberty 
for it. Would not the very boy, whom the name of Cefar feems to 
incite acainit the deitroyers of Cxfar, think it worth any price, if 
there was room to traflick with him, to be enabled, by our help, to 
maintain all that power, which he now enjoys? Since we have a mind 
to live, and to be rich, and to be confulars ? But then Cxfar mutt 
have perithed in vain. For what reafon had we to rejoice at his death, 
if after it we were {till to continue flaves? Let other people be as in- 
dolent as they pleafe ; but, as for me, may the gods and goddeffes 
deprive me fooner of every thing, than the refolution of not allowing 
to the heir of him, w “at f killed, what I did not allow to the man 
himfelf; nor would fuffer even in my father, were he living, ¢o 
have more power than the lazes and the fenate. UWow can you imagine 
that the reit of you can ever be free under him, without whofe leave 
there is no place for us in that ve 4 Or how is it pofiible for you, 
after all, to obtain what you afk? You beg, shat he would allow us 
to be fofe. Shall we then receive fatety, think you, when we have 
received life from him? But how can we receive it, if we firft part 
with our honour and our liberty? Do you fancy, that to live at 
Rome is to be fafe? It is the thing, and not the place, which muft 
decure that to me: for Iwas never fafe while Ceefar lived, till I had 
refolved with myfelf upon that attempt: nor can I in any place live 
in exile, 2s long ast hate avery and infults above all other evils. 
I: not this to fall back again into the fame ftate of darknefs ; when 
hie who has taxen upon him the name of the tyrant (though in the 
citics of Greece, when the tyrants are deftroved, their children alfo 
peritth with them) 1 null be intreated, that the ig, m0 of tyranny 
may be fafe? Can I ever wiih to fee that city, or think it a city, 
which hes not = —_ even to accept liberty, when offered, and 
¢ven forced upon it; but has more dread of the name of their late 
King, 1m the ‘Ds fo n of a boy, than confidence in itfelf; though it 
bas feen that very King taken “o¥ in the utmok height of power, by 
the virtue of a few? Do not recommend me , therefore, any more to 


your Cafar: nor youriclf indecd, if you will hearken tome. You 
fet 2 very higa value on the tew years which remain to you at that 
age, 
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age, if for the fake of them you can fupplicate that boy. But take 
care, after all, left what you have done, and are doing, fo laudably 
againft Antony, inftead of being applauded as the effect of a great 
mind, be not charged to the account of your fear. For if you are ple: fed 
with O€tavius fo, as to petition him for our fafety, you will be thought, 
not to have difliked a mafler, but to have wanted a more fricndly one. 
As to your praifing him, for the things that he has hitherto done, I 
entirely approve it : ; for they deferve to be praifed, provided that he 
undertook them to repel other men’s power, not to advance his own. 
But when you adjudge him, not only to have this power, but that 
you yourfelf ougt to fubmit to it fo far, as to intreat him, that he 
would not deftroy us; you pay him too great a recompente: for 
you afcribe that very thing to him, which the republic feemed to 
enjoy through him: nor does it ever enter into your thoughts, that, 
if O&tavius be worthy of any honours, becaufe he wages war with An- 
tony; that thofe, who extirpated the very evil, of which thefe a:e but 
the relics, can never be fufficiently requited by the Roman people ; 
though they were to heap upon them every thing that they could be- 
flow. But fee how much ftronger people’s fears are than their me- 
mories, becaufe Antony ftill lives andisin arms. As to Cefar, all 
that could and ought to be done is paft, and cannot be recalled. Is 
Octavius then a perfon of fo great importance that the people of 
Rome are to expect from him what he will determine upon us? Or 
are we of fo little that any fingle man is to be intreated for our fafety ? 
As for me, may | never return to you, if | ever either fupplicate any 
man, or do not reftrain thofe, who are difpofed to do it, from fuppli- 
cating for themfelves: or I will remove to a diftance from all fuch, 

who can be flaves, and fancy mvfelf at Rome, wherever I can live 
free; and fhall pity you, whofe fond defire of life neither age nor 
honours, nor the example of other men’s virtue, can moderate. For 
my part, I fhall ever think myfelf happy as long as [can pleafe my- 
felf with the perfuafion, that my piety has been fully requited. For 
what can be happier than for a man, confcious of virtuous acts, and 
content with liberty, to defpife all human affairs? Yer I will never 
yield to thofe who are fond of yielding, or be aoe: d by thofe 
who are willing to be conquered themfelves ; but will firt try and 
attempt every thing, nor ever defiit from dragging our city out of 
flavery. If fuch fortune attends me, as I ought to have, we fhail 
all rejoice : if not, I fhall rejoice myfelf. For how can this life be 
fpent better, than in thoughts and acts which tend to make my country- 
men free? I beg and befeech you, Cicero, not to defert the caufe 
through wearinefs or difidence. In repelling prefent evils, have your 
eye always on the future, leit they iniinuate themfelves before you 
are aware. Confider, that the fortitude and the courage, with which 
you delivered the republic, when coniul, and now again, when con- 
{ular, are nothing without conitancy and equabilit, . The cafe of 
tried virtue, I own, is harder than of untried: we require fei vices 

from it as debts; and, if any thing end ints us, we blame with 
reicatment, as if we had been deceived by it. Wherefore, tor Cl- 
cero to withiiand Antony, though it be a part “highly commendable, 


yet, becaule fuch a conful feemed, of courfe, to promile us fuch a 
cuniiden, , nobody wonders at it. But if the fame Cicero, in the caie 
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of others, fhould waver at laft in that refolution, which he exerted 
with juch firmnefs and greatnefs of mind againft Antony, he would 
deprive himfelf, not only of the hopes of future glory, but forfeit 
even that which is paf*: for nothing is great in itfelf but what flows 
from the refult of our judgment: nor does it become any man, more 
than you, to Jove the repubiic, and to be the patron of liberty ; ; on 
the account either of your natural talents, or your former acts, o 

the withes and expeCigtions of all men. Octavius,’ therefore, aut 
not be intreated to fufier us to live in fafety. Do you rather roufe 
yourfclf fo far as to think — city, in which you have atted the no- 


| 


biett part, free and flouriihing, as !o.c as there are leaders flill to 
the peopic, to refift the di he sof tra:cors.”? 

After the viclories at I’hiippi, the Triumvirs made a new 
partition of the empire. Odtavius then led the veteran troops 
into Italy, to put them in poffeffion of the lands that had been 
promifed to them; and Antony prepared to extort money from 
the eaflern provinces. A league, however, entered into by 
men who were ambitious, and enemies to each other, could 
not be of Jong continuance. The Perufian war broke out; 
and Odétavius’s fuccefs in it obliged Antony to turn toward 
Italy. But the veterans being unwilling to fight againft him, 

a reconciliation wa 5 prodyced between the two competitors, b 
the interpofition of Geordies Nerva, Pollio, and Mecenas. The 
tranfactions of Odtavius againft Sextus Pompey are next de- 
tailed by our war" Sate and from thele he turns his attention 
to Antony’s inglorious expedition againft the Parthians, and to 
Pompey’s behaviour in Alia. In the account he has given of 
the conneciicn of Antony with Cleopatra, he his afcribed to 
it, with the generality of hiftortans, the ruin of that comman- 
cer. But modern Authors, while they have infifted at great 
Jencth, on the follies and immorality of Antony, ought not to 
have forgot, that, in thefe refpedts, the more illuftrious of his 
contemporaries were no Jefs liable to exception. * The feaft of 
the gods,” celebrated by Odtavius, while it difplayed no or- 
dinary feencs of intrigue < and licentioufnels, muft be confidered 
as the xrofictt oral that ever was offered to the popular reli- 
gion of any country - moral perfections of ‘Tully have 
been bighly exto: Hed ty} ‘ANi:ddietun; but has not this Ro- 
man been oe ne omy having entertained a criminal paf- 
fion for his daughter Pullia? 1b he — and the policy of 
NMecenas hs “been topics of praite ; but do the amufements 
in which he engaged with his friends in the chapel that he had 
ereGed to a certain obicene deity, deferve commendation ? 

The lat objets which employ the leaning and the reflections 
of Mr. Hooke, we 4 the rupture betwixt Antony and his compe- 
titor, the decifive battle of AStium, and the fettlement of the 
empire on Odavius ; and thef: he has explained and iluftrated 
with bis ufual precificn | 
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The moft commendable circumftance in the volume before 
us is the ufe that is made of Cicero’s familiar letters, and of 
thofe to Atticus. The materials derived from them are ex- 
tracted and arranged with a fpirit of fyftem which does honour 
toour Author, It is alfo to be obferved, that, in this volume 
of his work, he has been careful to guard avain{t the art with 
which Czfar has written his Commentaries; and that in con- 
fulting Appian and Dio Caffius, he has had an eye to their pre- 
judices, and to the times when they wrote. 

In relation to his merit in general, he deferves not, in our 
Opinion, to be clafied with the higheft rank of hiftorians. Tis 
judgment is better than his tafte, and his knowledge better than 
his judgment. Accuracy and precifion in the detail of faéts are 
his chief characteriftics. We perceive in him the fcrupulous 
exactnels of a compiler, not the important views of a penetra- 
ting hiftorian. His narration is fufficiently clear and perfpicu- 
ous; but it is neither diverfified nor lively. Of the characters 
of his actors, his religious prejudices have not always allowed 
him to fpeak with enlargement; and in the order and difpofal 
of the parts of his work, there is little art. With all its im- 
perfections, however, his performance, we muft remark, is the 


beft Roman hiftory, that has yet been offered v0 the public. st, 





Art. If. 4 new Introdudtien to the Study and Knowledge of the 
New Teflament. By E. Harwood, D. D. Vol. Il. 8vo. 


6s. bound. Becket, &c. 1771. 
‘J HEN Dr. Harwood publifhed what he called a /theral 


tranflation of the New Te/fament, he accompanied it with 
another volume, as an introduction to the ftudy of that book, and 
promifed {till farther to profecute the fame defign; accordingly 
a fecond part of this introduétion is here offered to the public, 
in which the Author had at firft imagined his purpofe would 
have been completed; but, we are told, he has found the fub- 
ject fo complicated and extenfive, that he is obliged to defer to 
a third yolume, the iliuftration of the ftyle of the facred writers, 
the explanation of emphatical words and phrafes, parallel paf- 
fages, and feveral other particulars, which will finifh his pri- 
mary intention. 

The prefent publication contains an account of the cuftoms 
and ufages of thofe times mentioned or alluded to in the New 
Teftament. Thefe have, indeed, been frequently noticed, and 
applied to elucidate feveral paflages of the (criptures, by various 
authors ; and will generally be found to have had fome regard 
paid to them in our beft commentaries. It will then hardly be 
expected, that many obfervations fhould be met with that are 
entirely new, either to learned men, or to readers who are 
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much converfant with expofitions, or with other Englifh works 
relative to facred literature. It is to be farther confidered, that 
remarks of this nature are occafiona!ly fcattered in fuch a num- 
ber of different volumes, on various fubjects, that they are not 
often to be attained without difficulty ; befide which, moft of 
our commentaries are too bulky for the generality of readers ; 
aud thofe few which are more concife, cannot admit of many 
reflections of this kind. The collecting them, therefore, in a 
proper manner, and exhibiting them under one view, is a very 
ufeful labour, efpecially when directed by an author who has 
that confiderable acquaintance with ancient learning, writers, 
and cuftoms, which Dr. Harwood evidently appears to have 
attained. 

This volume confifts of twenty-five feCtions; from a few of 
which we fhall {elect fuch obfervations and paflages as may con- 
vey fome farther notion of the Writer’s purpofe, and of the 
manner in which it has been executed. 

In the third fe€tion, which contains allufions in the New Tef- 
tament to a Roman triumph, it is obferved, * The fecond paflage, 
whofe beautiful and ftriking imagery is taken from a Roman 
triumph, occurs, 2 Cor. chap. ii. Now thanks be unto God, who 
always caufes usta triumph in Chrift, and maketh manifeft the favour 
of his knowledge by us in every place. For we are unto God a fweet 


favour of Chrift, in them that are faved, and in them that perifh: 


To the one we are a favour of death unto death; and to the other of 
life unto life.. In this paflage, God Almighty, in very ftriking 
fentiment and language, is reprefented as /eading the apoftles in 
triumph * through the world, fhewing them every where as the 
monuments of his grace and mercy, and by their means diffufing 
in every place the odour of the knowledge of God in re- 
ference to a triumph, when all the temples were filled with 
fragrance, and the whole air breathed perfume:—And the 
apolile continuing the allufion, adds, That this odour would 
prove the means of the /a/vation of fome, and deffruction of 
others. —as in a triumph, after the pomp and proceffion was 
concluded, fome of the captives were put to death, others faved 
alive.’ 

In the next fe&tion, which mentions fome images fuppofed 
to be borrowed from the theatre, the words of St. raul, 1 Cor. 
vil. 31. Lhe fashion of this world paffeth away, are in this view 
particularly noticed, as in the theatre the fcenery is frequently 
fhifting, fuddenly changed, and exhibiteth an appearance to- 








* OriauCsvorrs nas, caufeth us to triumph, rather, leadeth us about in 
triumph. EbpraaeenOn Po anon. He was /ed in triumph and then put to 
death. Appian, p. 403. Am/?. 1670. 
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tally different. But fome learned writers have rather thought 
this paflage to be an allufion to the pageants in a public pro- 
ceffion, which were gaudily adorned, continually in motion, 
and prefently difappeared. Either illuftration feems to have 
great propriety, elegance and ftrength. 

In this fame fection, for elucidating a very ftriking paflage in 
1 Cor. ch. iv. ver. 9. it is obferved, as has been alfo done by. 
others, * that in the Roman amphitheatre, the B:/iarii, who 
in the morning combated with wild beafts, had armour with 
which to defend themfelves, and to annoy and flay their anta- 
gonift. But the LAsT who were brought upon the ftage, which 
was about noon, were a miferable number, quite naked, with- 
out any weapons to affail their adverfary—with immediate and 
inevitable death before them in all its horrors, and deitined to 
be mangled and butchered in the direft manner. !n allufion to 
this cuttom, with what fublimity and energy are the apoftles 
reprefented to be brought out LAST upon the flage, as beinz devoted 
to certain death, and being made a PUBLIC SPECTACLE fo the 
world, to angels and men.’ 

On comparing what is faid by this ingenious writer in the 
ninth fection, which treats concerning the dom /lic cufloms of 
the ‘fews, with what he adds in the fourteenth, the fubjeét 
of which is their oratories, we apprehend there is a feeming in- 
confiftence. In the former, he obferves, ¢ The Jews had no 
manufactures and no fleet, and they maintained no commercial 
intercourfe with foreign climes. Juda flourifhed only in the 
peaceful arts of agriculture, and its riches principally confifted 
in corn and pafture.” In the other fection, when {peaking of 
the profeuchz, or oratories, which were common in Judea, it 
is added,——* They abounded in Alexandria, which was thena 
very large and populous city, flourifhing in learning and com- 
merce, and inhabited by vait numbers of Jews. ‘There being 
in thefe times an univerfal toleration of all religions, we find 
this people, ever addicted to traflic, migrating to the utmoft 
boundaries of the Roman empire, difdaining no employment, 
however fordid or defpicable, from which the moft trifling and 
miferable lucre might accrue,—forming themfelves into little 
communities, and fettled in all the confiderable places of the 
known world. The calamities of their country have now dil- 
perfed them into all nations. But in the 4ugu/fan age we find 
Jews in very confiderable numbers in all the eminent and flou- 
rifhing towns and cities throughout the Roman dominions.’ 

Each of thefe accounts may be true, though to a common 
reader they may appear to be fomewhat contradictory; and cer- 
tainly they might have been exprefled with greater exactnefs, 
The Jews, as to the larger part of the people, in our Saviour’s 
time, may be fuppofed to have been in great meafure confined 
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to the arts of agriculture ; but numbers of them, no doubt, had 
alfo intercourfe and commerce with other nations, and the na- 
tives of different countries often appeared on fuch accounts 
among this people, many of whom allo frequently vifited various 
parts of the earth. 

The tenth fection gives an account of Jewifh weddings, in 
which the parable of the marriage-fea/? naturally falls under ob- 
fervation; and here, we apprehend, our Author feems rather to 
infer the ufe of fome particular cuftoms, on thefe occafions, 
from the parable, than to illuftrate the parable, as might have 
been wifhed, by proving that thefe ufages were accordine to the 
manners of "thofe times. From this parable, he obferves, we 
learn, that all the guefts were expected to be drefled in a man- 
ner fuitable to the {plendour of fuch an occafion ; and that be- 
fore the guefts were admitted into the hall where the entertain- 
ment was ferved up, they were taken into an apartment and 
viewed, that it might be known if any ftranger had intuded, 
or if any of the company were apparelled in raiment usiuitable 
to the genial folemnity they were going to celebrate, from 
the knowledge of thefe cuftoms, it is ended, that fome patlages 
in the parable receive great light. But we could lave wifhed 
that he had produced fome other authoritics by which it miche 
appear that fuch forms were generally regarded it thefe times, 

There ts a difficulty attending this allegory, which Ur. Hare 
wood has not attempted to remove. It was undoubtedly cufto- 
mary for perfons at thefe feftivals to appear in a fumptuous 
drefs, but how could it be expected that travellers, prefled into 
the entertainment, as thofe were who are here mentioned, 
fhou'd be provided with it? 

Other writers have attended to this queftion, and have con- 
cluded that the perfons who were called together at fuch times, 
were often furnifhed with fuitable dreffes from the wardrobe of 
the mafter of the feaft, and that a robe had been offered to the 
gueft, againft whom fo great refeatment is exprefled in the pa- 
rable, in which he had refufed to appear. Among others Dr. 
Macknight, who is referred to by our Author in this place, has 
noticed this difficulty, f{uppofing particularly that it was a frequent 
practice at fuch public feftivals to furnifh fome of the gucfts 
with a change of raiment; and he has produced fome inftances 
from ancient writers which favour fuch a fuppofition. It is 
rather remarkable that Dr. Harwood fhould not have added 
foie obfervations of this kind, efpecially as in another part of 
the work he mentions the large wardrobes which in diftant ages 
were often collected by the great: * We find, fays he, the ‘il- 
it Hirious and opulent among “the ancients were employed not 
merely in accumulating gold and filver, but in amafiing a prodi- 
gious number of fumptucus and magnificent Aadits, which they 
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recarded as aneceflary and indifpenfable part of their treafures.— 
Hence in the detail of a great man’s wealth, the numerous 
and {uperb fuits of apparel he poflefled, never fail to be record- 
ed. Garments are generally mentioned along with geld and 
fiver, being then efteemed to be as effential in the difplay, and 
in the idea of f opulence, as we now deem a f{plendid eguipage and 
coftly furniture.’ After producing inftances of this kind, he 
adds,—‘ In allufion to this, our Lord, when defcribing the 
fhort duration and perifhing nature of terreftrial treefures, re- 
prefents them as fubject to moth.—So alfo St. Paul: I have co- 
veted no man’s gold or filver, or apparel. St. James, likewile, 
juft in the fame manner as the Greck and Roman writers, when 
they are particularizing the opulence of thofe times, joineth 
gold, filver and garments, as the conftituents of riches,’ 

We fhall clofe this article by prefenting here fome extracts 
upon different fubjeéts, which may entertain, and perhaps in- 
form, feveral of our readers. 

In one part of the cighteenth ‘cction, which confiders manu- 
fatiures, fciences, arts, &c. alluded to in the New Teftament, 
among other things is the following remark concerning the 
Temple of Diana. at Ephefus. 

‘It is well known that this Temple was one of the moft 
fuperb and magnificent edifices which hiftory hath cranfmitted 
to us. On account of the grandeur and ftatelinefs of the pile, 
and the decorations and ornaments which dittinguifhed it, it 
was reputed one of the f:ven wonders of the world. Antient 

authors are lavifh in their deicriptions of the grandeur and ma- 
jefty of this wonderful ftructure, and make us form the moft 
exalted ideas of it. I mention this in order to acquaint the 
reader in what the occupation of Demetrius, and of the artifts 
whom he employed, contifted, from which the facred writer 
informs us no fmall gain accrued to them. Our verfion fays, 
Demetrius was a filver{mith, who made fiver fhrines for Diane. 
This interpretation feems to be inaccurate. No clear ideas 
can be collected, from it. The original is, who made temples of 
Diana in filver, which informs us what his employment was. 
He caft little filver models in miniature of the temple of Diana, 
From this ingenious art, in which he emploved a number of 
hands, great advantages were derived. As Diana was a god- 
defs, wc all Afia and the world worfhipped, as Demetrius told 
his snwula bees, the’e filver miniature temples would have 
a very rapid and extentive fale. “The mention of fuch temples 
in miniature frequently occurs. Sometimes they were made of 
gold. They were greasy honoured by the ancients, In the 
fame ingenious occupation with Demetrius and his crafi/men are 

nany of the. Latiz, Greet and Armenian wonks in the bale land 
now engaged, They make very beautiful mode!s in miniature 
of 
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of the church of the holy fepulchre at Jerufalem. I have feen 
a very fuperb and elegant one, inlaid with mother of pearl, a 
very valuable prefent, if I miftake not, froma lady, to the aca- 
demy in which I was educated.’ 

In the fame fection we have the following remarks: ¢ In mi- 
litary expeditions, a number of perfons who precede the army, 
are employed in /evelling the road, filling cavities, removing ob- 
ftruciions, making the irregular path dire&t, and the rugged 
{mooth. Jofephus giving an account of the incurfion of the 
army under Vefpafian into Galilee, defcribes the ufual manner 
in which the Romans conducted their marches.—A body of 
light-armed auxiliaries and archers advanced before the army.— 
Thefe were followed by a company of heavy-armed Roman 
troops.—After theie marched ten men drawn out of every hun- 
dredth, carrying their baggage, &c.—After thefe the pioneers, 
whofe bufinefs it was to make the irregular read direét, to level 
what was rough and rugged, and to cut down any woods that 
interpofed, that the army might not be obftruéted and molefted 
in their march*. So did Xerxes in his oftentatious expedition 
into Greece. He levelled mountains, fays the hiftorian, and 
made an equality of furface over the deep and rugged vallies +. 
To this employment of pioneers, who preceded armies and faci- 
litated their march, there is a beautiful allufion in fcripture. 
‘John the Bapti/? was raifed up by providence to be the harbinger 
of the Meffiah, to anounce his advent, and to prepare the Jews 
for the worthy and virtuous reception of him. How ftriking, 
therefore, is the imagery, when confidered in this light, and how 
fingularly happy and emphatical that figurative language, in 
which his office, as the precurfor of the approaching Meffiah, is 
defcribed. Ol! prepare the way of the Lord, make his paths 


Siraight ! Every valley fhall be filled: every mountain and hill 


fhall be brought low : the crosked fhall be made frraight : and the 
rough ways fhall be made /mooth.’ 

From this fection alfo we will extra& the following paflages : 

¢ St. James, defcribing the infinite beneficence and immuta- 
bility of God, fays, That every good and every perfec gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the father of lights, with whom is no 
variublene/s, neither fhadow of turning. James i.17. In this paf- 
face are feveral aftronomica! terms. God is reprefented as the 


faiher of lights, in allufion to the glorious lamp of day, the 


fource of licht to the whole folar fyftem. The word rapaaarayn, 
or parallax, is not here employed in that acceptation in which 
modern aftronomers ule it,—but denotes the continually mutable 





* Tofeph. Bel. Jud. lib. 3. ¢. 6. p. 229. Havercamp. 
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and different fituation in the heavens which the fun every day 
apparently obferves. In oppo/ition to which, God the fupreme 
fource of light and love is defcribed as fubject to xo variation, 
but immutably and unchangeably the fame. By rpomrn, tropics 
at one of which the fun arrives on the /rorte/?, at the other on 
the longe/? day, on his arrival at each, in his annual courfe, 
vifibly turning back, as the word imports, the Apoftle denotes — 
that the divinity is not liable to any fuch mutation and varia- 
blenefs as affeéteth this luminary. And as it is well known the 
inhabitants of the earth were by the ancient geographers diftin- 
guifhed into the Afi, Amphifcii, Heterofcii, denominations 
which arofe from the /hadow, at noon, in various climates, hav- 
ing various dire@tions and falling different ways, the Apoftle by 
employing the technical term amocxiaca, by which this va- 
riety of fhadow was denoted by geographers and aftronomers, 
intended to indicate to his readers that the pure and ineffable 
glory of the Almighty is not fubjeé&t to any fuch /hade or obfcu- 
rity, to any the Jeaft darknefs or diminution.’ 

‘ The Apoftle James holds up to every chriftian a faithful and 
ufeful mirrour, in which he may fee the deteftable form and fea- 
tures of flanderand defamation. In that defcription, which can 
never fufficiently be admired, he draws a juft and ftriking por- 
trait of the heinous wickednefs and innumerable evils of that 
garrulity and diabolical inclination to afperfe and traduce cha- 
racters, which men are fo prone to indulge and gratify. He 
expatiates on the fatal and extenfive mifchiefs which that little 
member the tongue fcattereth in fociety. The tongue was a 
WORLD of iniquity in miniature—it was a fire, and this fire was 
firft lighted from infernal flames. Jt is fet on fire of hell. The 
poifon of afps was under t—and though fo little and incon- 
fiderable, it was replete with aconite that infefted and defiled tie 
whole body. Among other particulars he faith, That it fetteth on 
jire the courfe of nature. ‘the original is very beautiful, and is 
avery elegant allufion to a wheel catching fire, as not infre- 
quently happeneth, by its rapid motion, fpreading its flames 
around, and at Jaft involving the whole machine in fatal deftruc- 
tion. The true verfion of the pailage is this. Jt fctteth on fire 
the * wHEEL of human life, and thus finally deftroyeth the 
whole body.’ : 

‘— It is an excellent and judicious remark of Cornelius Ne- 
pes in the preface of his hiftory, where fpeaking of the diflimi- 
litude of Grecian and Reman manners, he obferves, That dif- 
ferent modes and ufages obtain among different nations: that 
what is deemed in one country a polite and ufcful accomplifh- 
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ment, is in another reputed di/graceful and di/honourable, ard 
that it betrays great ignorance in any one to treat with ridicule 
and contempt any modes and cuftoms, becaufe not confonant 
to the manners of the country in which he was educated. With 
what fcorn and petulance have fome puny infidels affe&ted to 
deride our Saviour’s riding on an a/s, and amidft the fhouts and 
acclamations of an immenfe multitude of people, who fpread 
their garments in the road, and pierced the air with crying and 
repeating Hofannab !——advancing toward the capital in this 
triumphal procefiion——and entering the metropolis, mounted 
on fo contemptible an animal. It is only proclaiming our own 
egregious folly and ignorance to pronounce every thing reputable 
or difreputable by the ftandard of our own national manners. 
Jn eaffern countries this ufage now obtains, and is not accounted 
difhonourable, or in any refpect degrading. This circumftance 
which in European manners, and ideas of decorum, is the laft 
difgrace, is there efteemed to be no difcredit to authority and 
greatnels. Perfons of diftinétion and character are thus accom- 
modated. All books of modern travels into the caf are replete 
with inftances. ‘Thefe recent accounts corroborate what is re- 
Jated in the facred records, and wipe away from the fcriptural 
charecters that infamy and reproach, which, from the moft 
minute and trivial occurrences, infidelity would rejoice to infix 
on them. ‘Thus in the fong of Deborah, we read of perfons 
who rode on white affes, the governors of Ifract, thefe who fat in 
judgment. “Vhus allo 2 Sam. xvi. 1, 2. And when David was 
a little paft the top of the ll, behold Ziba the fervant of 
Mephibofheth met tim with a couple of affis faddled.— And the 
king faid unto Ztba, what meaneft thou by thefe? and Ziba 
jaid, The affes be for the d7n2’s houjhold to ride on.’ 

In the twentieth fection, the farms of palitene/s and civility 
mentioned in the New Tefiament are comfidered : and here it is re- 
marked ; 

¢ —In all countries the modes of edire/s and politenefs, 
though the terms are expreflive of the profoundeft refpect and 
homage, yet through conttant ufe and frequency of repetition, 
foon degenerate into mere versal forms and wards of ccurfe, in 
which the deart hath no fhare. They are a frivolous unmean- 
ing formulary, perpetually uttered without the mind’s ever an- 
mexing any idea to them. ‘To thefe empty infignificant forms 
which men mechanical repeat at meeting o: taking leave of each 
other—there is a beautiful allufion in the following expreffion 
of our Lord in that confolatory difcourfe he del:vered to his 
apoftles when he faw them dejected, and dilconfclate, on his 
plainly atiuring them, that he would foon /eave them and go to 
the Faher. My peace {leave with you: my peace | give unto 


you. { 
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you: ust as the world giveth*, give | unto you. Sinee J mutt 
fhortly be torn from you, I now bid you adieu, fincerely with- 
ing you every happinefs—-not as the world giveth, give 1 unto 

ou—not in the unmeaning ceremonial manner the world re- 
peats this falutation ; for my wifhes of peace and bappinefs to you 
are fincere—and my dieing and benediéion will derive upon you 
every /ub/iantral felicity.’ 

We fhall only farther obferve, that Dr. Harwood’s collec» 
tions and remarks are accompanied and fupported by a variety 
of quotations and illuftrations from ancient writers. Hr 

e 





ArT. IIT. Ji:/fitutes cf Botany; containing accurate, compleat and 
eafy Deferiptions of all the known Genera of Plants: tranflated 
from the Latin of the celebrated Charles Von Linne, pro- 
feffor of Medicine, &c. &c. ‘To which are prefixed, 1. A 
View of the ancient and prefent ftate of Botany. 2. A 
Synopfis, exhibiting the effential or ftriking Characters 
which ferve to difcriminate Genera of the fame Clafs and Ore 
der; as likewife the fecondary Charaers of each Genus, &c. 
By Colin Milne, Reader on Botany in London, Author of the 
Botanical Dictionary. 4to. 6s. Boards. Griffin, &c. 1771, 


N O enquiries feem more congenial to the nature of man, 
than thofe which relate to hufbandry, gardening, bo~ 
tany and others of a fimilar kind: they are innocent in them- 
felves ; they are alfo inftrutive and improving to the mind, and 
if properly directed may be greatly beneficial to fociety. The 
fubjects of botany are fo exceeding numerous and various, that 
though mankind could not avoid paying a confiderable attention 
to this fcience in all ages of the world, it was neverthelefs in- 
volved in great irregularity and confufion. It has been found 
almoft incredibly dificult to reduce fo complex a branch of 
knowledge to fome order, and fix it on fuch a methodical ar- 
rangement as might be intelligible, exact and applicable to 








* Fobnxiv. 27. Peacel leave with you; my peace I give unto you ; 
not as the world giveth, give { unto you: Jet not your heart be 
treublea, neither let it be afraid, ‘The words of the philofopher are 
an excelleat and firiking paraphrafe on this pailage of icripture. 
Oegat: ye oT EbpN NY pLEeyarny 0 Kaiwape #. Ae You fee wnat a great and 
extenfive peace the emperor can give the world: fince there are now 
no wars, no battles, no affociation of robbers or pirates, but one may 
in fafety, at any time of the year, ¢ravel or {ail from eaitto welt. But 
can the Emperor give us peace from a fever, from fhipwreck, from 
fire, from an earthquake, or from thunder? Can he trom love? He 
cannot! from forrow? No! from envy ¢ No! from noue of thete 
things!) The principle: only cf Priiosop:y promile and are able 
to fecure us peace from all thefe evils. Arriani Difert. Epift. hb. 4. 
p- 4.1. Edit, Upten. 1741. 
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general advantage. Some attempts have been made in former 
times to effet this purpofe ; in later years it has been purfued 
with great diligence ; and botany is now brought into the form 
of a regular ftudy ; ; particularly under the direction of the ce- 
Jebrated Swedith’ profeflor, 

It is remarkable, if it is fa&t, as there appears fome reafon 
to believe, that while fuch confiderable improvements have been 
made in natural hiftory, and feveral methods invented to fa- 
cilitate enquiries jnto the’ diftint properties and ufes of plants 
and herbs, yct at the fame time, the knowledge of this kind, 
among the generality cf people, has greatly declined: it has 
been ufual, formerly, for heads of families, and others, to be 
acquainted with the remedies which nature furnifhes near at 


thand, and to apply them in fome proper manner for common 


difeafes and accidents; but now it is become almoft univerfally 
neceflary in thefe cafes to have recourfe, (often with great ex- 
pence, and at confiderable difficulty and hazard) to thofe who 
are fuppofed to be regularly qualified to give the fuitable afift- 
ance. It is indeed objected, that in the former method, the 
detriment was nearly equal to the benefit; and upon this fup- 
pofition, the practice has been condemned ; but the argument 
has prevailed too far, and mankind, ever prone to run into ex- 
tremes, have almoft laid afide, as to general ufe, their endeavours 
to preferve or gain that degree of knowledge in this particular 
branch which might be eafily attained, and prove very fervice- 
able, at the fame time that they are quite ignorant of any 
fcientific fyftem: for though fome miftakes no doubt were 
made, yet it is moft certain they were very often fuccefsful ; nor 
can we fuppofe a more regular affiftance to be entirely free from 
failures and errors. As forms of government in ftate and 
church, however well planned and intended, may have fome ten- 
cency to what is arbitrary and oppreflive, and therefore requyre 
a watchful guard ; fo it has faied with fyftems of botany and 
medicine ; they havé formed a kind of mono poly, taking out 
of the hands of the peop'e the means of helping themfelves, 
and fuppreffing a proper inclination to, and cafe about it. But 
as it would be very weak to conclude in the former inftance, 
that therefore forins of government are not ablolutely neceflary 
to the well-being of mankind, fo would it be to imagine that 
the latter are net very important both in the view of entertain- 
ment ane urility. 

The pretent undertaking is truly commendable and valuable, 
as we have no reafon to doubt of Mr. Milne’s ability and dif- 
pofition to perform the work to the beft advantage. It is fome- 

what {urprizing, that in an age to dittin: ruiflied as the prefent 
for improving “natural knowledge, a tranflation of the GENERA 
PLANTARUM, notwitiflanding the great reputation of its in- 
genious 
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penious Author has not hitherto been attempted in our own 
Janguage, nor, we are told, in any other. For though to the 
learned and claffical reader, every purpofe of information for 
which it was intended may be anfwered in its original form, yet 
to the illiterate and unclaffical, (who, by the way, obferves our 
Author, conftitute the bulk of thofe whom inclination or 
chance have directed to the ftudy of plants) that form proves an 
unfurmountable obftacle. It deferves likewife to be mentioned, 
that many ladies who would apply with indefatigable attention 
to the fcience of plants, are denied the pleafure refulting from 
fuch a ftudy, for want of proper affiftance in a language which 
they underftand. For thefe reafons the tranflator thought that 
an Englifh verfion of the Genera would prove acceptable to the 
public. To render which, in fome meafure, more compleat, 
he has prefented the Reader with a prefatory view of the ancient 
and prefent ftate of botany, including a particular analyfis and 
illuftration of every plan of arrangement which has appeared 
fince the origin of the fcience. It is this eflay which employs 
the volume now before us, and only a part of that is now de- 
livered, in four fections, two others being referved for a farther 
publication. 

The firft fe&tion has this title, charaéeriflical diftinétions of 
the three kingdoms of nature: the fubject of the fecond is, the 
extent of botany, its advantages, and the obftacles that have retarded 
its progrefs. Here the utility of botany falls under confidera- 
tion. After the general and obvious reflection, that an ac- 
quaintance with nature ¢ furnifhes one of the ftrongeft argu- 
ments for the exiftence of a fupreme.intelligent being,’ and 
leads us to meditate upon and adore his perfections; which is 
certainly a fufficient proof of the importance of fuch enqui- 
ries; Mr. Milne proceeds to a farther view of the benefit which 
the ftudy of botany may yield to mankind; concerning which, 
we find the following remarks :—* A diftiné&tive knowledge of 
the feveral orders of plants,—the moft intimate acquaintance 
with the various refemblances and contrafts upon which thofe 
orders are founded, are of little importance confidered by 
themfelves. A man poflefled of fuch knowledge, without 
applying it to any ufeful purpofe, has, indeed, fpent a great 
deal of time ingenioufly upon trifles, which might have been 
more honourably devoted to the good of fociety, and the ex- 
ertion of genius. —With propriety, therefore, is botany divided 
into two great parts; the firft, re‘pecting the knowledge of the 
feveral parts of vegetabies, and their various alicmblagesy as 
connected by refemblance, or diftinguifhed by contraft; the 
fecond unfolding their properties, virtues and medicinal powers. 
The relation between thefe parts is mutual and dependent.— 
The reality of this mutual dependence betwixt the two grand 
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objeAs of botanical knowiedge may be inferred from the wan¢ 
of faccefs which has accompanied every attempt to difunite 


parts fo clofely connected. The ancient botanifts, particu- 


larly Ariftotle, feem to have paid very litcle attention to the re- 


ferablances cf which a diltinQive knoaledce of plants is 
fourded; their aim was, to potlefs themfe'ves of the ufeful part 
: the Rieuce, without encountering its difficulties. The 

‘ent, however, has ihewn, that they were egregioufly mif- 
eae and that, by endcavcuring to afcertauin the powers of 
veretables, without a previous know!ed ge of vegetable arrange- 
ment, they, in effect, l.boured to attain an en d, without ufing 
the proper means to accomplith it.’ 

Senfible of the incenveniencies to which this error had 
fubjected the feveral cepartments in natural hiftory, the mo- 
deins have bettowed their attention principally on defcription, 
and fyitematic arrangement; and, from an exce{s of refine- 
ment, too common in modern times, have hurried into an 
error of much wortle tendency than that which they laboured 
to avoid. A nice and ferupulous attention to the minutia of 
fcience is the characteriflic diftinciion of the prefent age; and 
in no fcience is this minutely difcriminating fpirit fo confpicu- 
ous, or fo detiimental, as in botany. . Not that to diflcover re- 
femblances, even the moft trifling, is in iifelf hurtful to 
fcience:—but it is to be feared, that, in prcportion as thefe 
minute refemtlances _engrols the attention, we fhall lofe fight 
of the great object of our purfuit; and, involved in fancy and 
chimera, flop fhort at the means, without having either incli- 
nation or ability to attain the end. In fine, we fhall reft in a 
bare knowledge of vegetable productions, without applying it 
to thofe purpofes which alcne determine its utility.—But from 
all this it were quite unphilofophical to conclude that natural 
h tory | in gencral, or botany in particular, is an ufelefs ftudy. 
"Vhe very belt things are licb'e to be abufed. But is fuch an 
abufe to be employed as a folid argument of their futility or 
u‘elefsnefs? By no means. The fame fcience which has been 
difgraced by a butterfly-catcher, or a hunter after cockle-fhells, 
is immoitalized by the labouts of a Bacon, a Boyle, and a 
Linnzeus.’ 

In the remaining part of this fection, the botaniftis inform- 
ed of the apparatus with which he ought to be furnifhed for the 
more eafy and accurate examination of plants; which leads 
him to fpeak of the language, or fcientific terms, particularly 
is new modelled ty Linnaeus. * “Uhefe terms, fays he, by 
rcafon of their number, and the great confufion that obtains 
nnorg them, give no {mall difcourag gement to the beginning 
beranift, In a fcierce of fuch minute inve tigation as botany, 


and where the fubjects to be examined are fo remarkably f1- 
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milar, the neceflity of the utmott precifion is obvious. Tull 
very lately, however, the nomenclature of this fcience was 
exceedingly defective in this refpect. Linnzeus has totally re- 
formed the language of botany, aid irdeed, in great mealure, 
introduced a new language into the fcience. ‘The Linnean 
terms, notwithftanding, are far from b:ing unexceptionable. 
Of Greek original, they caft an air of obfcurity, and even 
myftery, over a fcience, which, of itfelf, is imple and perfpi- 
cuous. Many of them are’ totally unclaffical; few convey 
the meaning readily; not to mention the great number of 
fynonimous terms, than which there can be no greater imperfec- 
tion in fcientific language. ‘The fource of this error is to be 
traced in the bad arrangement of the terms theinfelves,’ 

In the third fection, natural and artificial methods are diflin- 
guifhed; and the fourth, which conftitutes the greater part of 
this volume, confiders, the progre/s of method and fyftematic ar- 
rangement, from its fimple/t rudiments in botanical writings Mr, 
Milne regards what he terms the hiftorical zra as opening with 
Theophraftus, ftyled the father of botany. ¢ The greateft 
part, fays he, of Ariftotle’s two books on plants has perifhed 
in the general wreck of time; and the little that has efcaped 
its undiftinguifhing fury, has been fo mangled and torn by the 
unfkilful, under the fpecious pretext of fupplying its defects, 
that we have only to lament that the original work was not 
either totally preferved, or totally loft.” ‘“Cheophraftus is 
known to have been the difciple of Ariftotle, and flourifhed in 
the third century before the chriftian zra: His hiftory of 
plants, is executed, this Author obferves, in a truly philofo- 
phical manner.—lIt originally contifted of ten books, one of 
which is loft. Inthe remaining nine, vegetables are diftributed 
into feven clafles or primary divifions, which have for their 
object the generation of plants, their place of growth, their 
fize as trees and fhrubs; their ufe as pot-herbs and efculent 
grains ; and their laétefcence; which laft circumftance refpects 
every kind of liquor, of whatever colour, that flows in a great 
abundance from plants, when cut.—The diction is remarkably 
elegant, and withal fo perfpicuous and eafy, that a ftrict pe- 
rufal of the original cannot be too warmly recommended to 
botanifts who have ftudied the Greek language; I fay, the 
original, becaufe there are many inaccuracies and errors in the 
beft tranflations, owing to an ignorance in the tranflator of the 
terms of botany.’ Diofcorides is next mentioned in the lift, con- 
cerning whom we have thefe particulars, among others, * i hat 
the fcience was {till in its infancy, appears from this remark- 
able circumftance, that, althouch near four hundred years 
pofterior to Theophraflus, and profefledly a collector, Diof- 
eorides has not becn able to enuux rate ebove fix hundred plants, 
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five hundred of which were defcribed or mentioned by the 
father of botany.—His ftyle is fimple, plain, and devoid of 
ornament. ‘The defcriptions, neverthelefs, although imper- 
fect, are preferable to thofe of the other, becaufe the charac- 
ters which they collect are more numerous and _ invariable.. 
Plants were arranged by this Author, into four clafles, which 
are thus defigned ; aromatics, alimentary vegetables, or fuch 
as ferve for food; medicinal, and vinous plants.’ Pliny the 
elder is thought fearcely to merit a place in the Review here. 
intended : However it is obferved, that * the botanical part of 
his voluminous undertaking is included in fifteen books, which. 
befides the plants of Theophraftus and Diofcorides, contain: 
defcriptions of feveral new fpecies, extraéted, in all’ probabi- 
Jity, from works which would have been totally loft, but for the 
Jaudable induiiry of this indefatigable compiler :—it gives de- 
{criptions or names of upwards of a thoufand fpecies of plants : 
fo that about four hundred fpecies are mentioned by Pliny,. 
which are not to be found in the writings of Diofcorides; an: 
increafe which feems amazing, when it is confidered, that the 
interval betwixt the Greek and the Roman could not have ex- 
ceeded thirty years.’ Several other writers are mentioned, tilf 
the time of * A:tius Amydenus, Paulus /®gineta, and Alex- 
ander Trallian: the two firft compilers; the latter a man of a 
more free and liberal turn; but the fcience was in difrepute,. 
and not even a Tra!lian could revive its drooping head. The 
Jimited botany of the ancients, adds Mr. Milne, and its rapid: 
decline from the time of Pliny to that of the authors juft mene: 
tioned, can only be attributed to a neglect of fyftematic ar- 
rangement, which, in facilitating the knowledge of plants, | 
prepares for an inveftigation of their powers and virtues. It. 
was not till near the clole of the eighth century, that the cim- 
merian darknels which had diffufed itielf over this fcience began 
to diffipate, and botany, as weil as the other departments of 
natural knowledzc, reafluimed its priftine form. ‘The fcene of 
this firft reitoration of the ancient botany, lies in Arabia.— 
On the revival of ictters in the beginning of the fixteenth cen-- 
tury, the betany cf the ancients was reftored a fecond time.— 
Hieronymus Bock, or Bouc, a German, is the firft of the 
moderns who has given a methodical difirtbution of vegetables. 
In his hiftory of plants, publiihed in 1532, he divides the 800 
fpecies there deicrived into three clafics, founded on the quali- 
ties of vegetables, their habit, figure and fize—In 1560, 
Conrad Geiner, who imbibed his knowledge in the mountains 
of Switzerland, turned bis eye tothe flower and fruit, and fug- 
gefted the firft idea of a /y/lematic arrangement.” The Author 
diftin€ly unfolds, and remarks upon, the different fchemes ; and 
here ends, with Conrad Gelner, what he terms the /i/orical 
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wera, which name he affigns to the above period, becaufe, * ar- 


rangement, we are told, lay either totally neglected, or founded 
upon infufficient principles,—and the knowledge which was 
inculcated, being confined to the names, number and virtues 
of plants, was profefledly of the hiftorical kind.” Though 
Gefner had fuggefted the idea of an arrangement from the parts 
of the flower and fruit, he eftablifhed no plan upon this prin- 
ciple, he left the application to be made by others; ¢ and it 
was not, adds Mr. Milne, ’till 1583, that Dr. Andrew Cxfal- 


pinus, a phyfician of Pifa, and afterwards profeflor of botany 


at Padua; availing himfelf of the ingenuity cf his predeceflor, 
propofed a method which has the fruit for its bafis; and thus 
gave origin to fyftematic botany, the fecond grand zra of the 
hiftory of the fcience.’? Here therefore we are prefented with 
an explication of and remarks upon the fcheme of Czfalpinus, 
and of various other writers who followed and improved upon 
his plan, or {truck out into different ones :—but for more par= 
ticulars we muft refer our Readers to the book itfelf. i 
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Art. LV. Lhe Philofopher, in three Cinverfations. Part III. 
Dedicated to the Bifhop of Gloucefter. Smail 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Becket. 1771. 


F the firft part of thefe Dialogues we gave fome account 
in the Review for January; the fecond, which did not 
afford us equal fatisfation, was mentioned in June, The ar- 


gument of the piece before us is the old fubject, of a coalition | 


between the church of England and the Diflenters, by means 
of ‘mutual conceffions; an event which, (however defirable for 
the fake of uniformity m religious worfhip, and its confequent 
advantage, the promotion of cordiality in the communion of 
civil life) we may venture to fay, without affecting the fpirit 
of prophecy, will hardly ever come to pafs: unlefs, indeed, 
what happens in the natural courle of things, both with refpeét 
to religious and political divifions, that the weaknefs of. one 
party fuffers it to be infenfibly drawn into the vortex of the 
other. But thie is not likely to be the cafe for many centuries 
to come. 

This Philofopher has, therefore, in all appearance written 
his colloguial effay to as little purpofe as he has dedicated it. 
The {pirit and temper of his dedication we cannot but condemn. 
He calls upon the Bifhop of Gloucefter to atift in the great 
work of the coalition, and at the fame time treats him with 
the moft farcaftic feverity. If he was ferious in his invita- 
tion, he took the moft effectual method to render it vain. If 
he was mot, it was, on fo ferious a fubject, an ill- placed mock- 
ery. He fays that he pitied the Bifhop, whilft he was under 
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the vigorous itroke of Churchill; but who knows not that 
Churchill’s fatire on the prelate was the loweft and vileit ri- 
baldry ? And that it excited emotions very different from pity 
both in thofe who had, and in thofe who had not a regard for 
the learned Bifhop. 

The interlocutors in this dialogue are a Philofopher, a Cour- 
tier, a Whig, a Clergyman of the eftablifhed Church, and a 
Prefbyterian Minifier. Afcer fome indecifive difcourfe on the 
connection between the civil and ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, 
the converfation rer on the popular topic of fub{fcriptions to 
the articles, &c. ‘The evil of creeds and of articles, fays the 
Philofopher, have at this time the worlt effeét upon the prin- 
cip sles and morals of the country. 

‘ Clrgyman. You know, no man is enjoined to believe them; 
that beliet is made only the condition of certain adv antages : if any 
man will facrifee his integrity to the profpect of them, the fault is 
in the man, and rotin the articles and creeds. 

, —— cpeer. Ido not pretend to excufe the man who will a& fo 
Giponcit a part; and I blame the creeds only, as they furnifh a temp- 
tath om which jome men, of integrity in every other cafe, have not 
been able to refift. When a man has fpent the pany and beit part 
rd me time in an education which will fuit only the profetlion of a 

clereyman, he has the alternative, to ftarve, or to violate his ho- 
nour. Mi hen he has taken one ftep out of the way, and has involved 
himielf in the connections and cares of a family, if a provifion of- 
fers; I do not wonder that he proceeds; I greatly pity the man, and 
am tempted to curfe the inilitution that makes it almoit neceflary 
that he fhould lofe his peace to obtain his fubfiftence. ‘ 

‘ Courtier. 1 believe you need be under no fuch concern. The 
gentiemen of that order are as eafy about fubfcriptions, as if they 
thoroughly underiiood, and believed every thing enjoined them. In 
the univerlity, they are accullomed betimes to take oaths, and write 
their names to, they know not what; and it is an eafy itep to what 
they do not believe. 

© Philcjipher. Suppofing what you have faid to be true, I rather 
pity than ceniure the candidates : but I can hardly think, with pa- 
tience, of the inflitutions under which they are educatcd. It is a 
maxim in morality, that the mind of a young pes will take almoit 
any direciton you may chute to give it. Perfons have been led by 
education, to think vice virtue, and virtue vice, in many material 
inflances. Jt is not flranec, therefore, that ina gay and thought- 
" is time of life, they thouid be led to fuppreis their curiofity, and 

, they know not what, to be entitled to a {ubfiftence or to affluence. 

‘ dibig, What think you of the fafhionable principle of fubmit- 
tir x to the te 1¢ts and creeds of a church, as articles of peace ! ? 

‘ Poigjopor. Confult your Bible; confult any moral writings ; 
con{uit even plays and ms and, if you find fuch a conduct coun- 
tenanced, [ will never jay a word more againit the church, I will 
{wear ind fubicribe to any thing, and turn clergy man myielf. All 
the fophiitry of a fallen anzel, will not reconcile co honeity and ho- 
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nour, the conduct of a man who fwears and fubfcribes to what he 
does not betieve. 

‘ Chrgyman. I cannot fuffer feveral of my fiiends, whom I know 
to be men of honour and integrity, to he under the imputation 
which is couched in your lafi words. ‘They fay, that fome of the 
dottrines to which they fubfcribe, cannot be underilood; and otliers, 
they do not believe. Thefe thins we known. . ‘he governors of 
the church require them outwardly to fubferive to its inttirutions ; 
‘and they do fo for form, and are often underflood fo to do; they are 
10t guilty of any fraud, or any conceated dithonciy. 

* Poilfopher, Suppole I was to fay, they are guilty of open gil- 
honefty ; how would you contradict me with any appearaace of fea- 
fen? Indeed, the move this matter is enquired into, the worfe it ap- 
pears: ycu had better therefore be content wich what I had faid, 
that it is @ reproach to a religious efablifument, that it leads many 
of its members out of the piain path of integrity and honour. In 
matters of conicicnce, there is never any difhculty ; things intantly 
appear ft or uafic; and fophilry, and even redfoniag, is feldom 
wanted to direst the moral conduct cf an honeft man. When lam 
required to do any thing dona fide, or ex auino, in order to ootain 
an advantace, and I do it only for form or for peace, I obtain the 
advantage, withour fulSlling the condition. I may adduce circum- 
‘ftances that may pilliste aad excufe my conduéi, byt it will be 
judged morally wrong, as long as men retain their fente of good and 
evil. 

‘ Clergyman, You feem to have had your mind prepoffefied by the 
many virulent things which have been lately written againil the church 
and the clergy. 

‘ Philofopher. Youare much miftaken I affure you. I have never 
read more than one book on the fubject; and that, as a matter of 
curioficy, and in a curfory way. 1 fee by the papers, that not only 
the Difienters keep up the buflle with you, but that they are aided 
by fome of your own fons. Ihave not, as 1 told you, read any of 
the controverfy, ancient or modern; for] have obferved, in other 
cafes, that when divines are antagonilts, they are more abufive than 
other men, and draw out their diiputes to fuch a length, that hardly 
any paticnce can bear them. Perhaps your fufpicion arofe from the 
fimilarity of my fentiments to fome of thofe which have been lately 
advanced. {Ifyou have any opinion of my judgment, this adds fome- 
thing to their authority. 

‘ Clergyman. Bat give me leave to obferve, that you, as well as 
the writers sve now talk of, beg the queltion in this argument. You 
take for granted what you ought to prove, that the clergy do not 
believe the articles and creeds of the church. 

‘ Philofopher. tis not faid, 1 fuppofe, that all of them have de- 
parted from the original principles of the eilablifhment; but it is 
known that many of them have. Their converfation, their preach- 
ing, their writings prove it beyond a doubt. 

‘ Clerzyman. Ya every profeffion there are, and ever will be, 
fome who are not honeft; butit is uncandid to condemn the whole 
for the faults of a part; much morc is it to attribute thofe faults to 


anftiiwtions which give them no countenance. 
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‘ Philofopher. am forry to find you fo much miftaken. I have 
not cenfured the order, in the prefent affair. I greatly efteem every 
honeft clergyman, who has entered on his office with a clear con- 


fcience ; who preaches and lives according to thofe inftitutions, to 
which he has vowed and fworn obedience, though his fentiments and 
mine may be as different as podible. I pity the man who taints his 
innocence to obtain orders; who has not the refolution to preferve 
it, and to fubmit to poverty, and to fee his family want; but I 
cannot think his conduct morally honefl.—F have faid that the Eng- 
lifh church, at its inititution, was the beft that could well have been 
contrived: the fault I find with it, is, that it has not undergone 
alterations, even as the ftate has done; and is not fuited to the prin- 
ciples of religion, morality, and policy, which now prevail among 
us. 


‘ Whig. Your fentiments are very candid; and I think no man 
can be difpleated at them.’——- 


‘ Clergyman, Would you have no fubfcription at all; and every 
man who chofe it, fuffered to undertake the office ? 

‘ Philojopber. \f you could point out any fervice that fubfcription 
can be of, I would with to have it required. I never could fee any 
thing but mifchief arife out of it. 


* Clergyman. Men of the moft profligate principles would then 
come in. 


* Philofopher. And do articles fhut them out? Are you freer 
from fuch men than the Diffenters, where the profeffion is open to 
any one who will undertake it, as long as his character is decent, and 
his capacity and abilities are fuch as qualify him for his office ? 

‘ Clergymans But do not the Diffenters require fubfcription ; or 
what is equivalent, a confeffion of faith? 

‘ Philofopher. ‘They have required it at what they call the ordi- 
nation of the miniiter; and, I am told, the old priefts among them 
are now unwilling to relinquifh this apparent compliment to them, 
from young candidates. But a minifter &ould not be fet afide for 
not complying with this cuftom ; and many have been actually or- 
dained without it. However this may be, it cannot affect my opi- 
nion, that fubferiptions, articles, and creeds, have done great mif- 
chief to religion, leflened the inftuence of the clergy, and injured the 
principles and morals of the people.’ 

We apprehend there are few of the more liberal part, even 
of Churchmen, who will not conclude with the Philofopher, 
that there are grievances, with refpect to fubfcriptions, which 
ought to be removed: but we believe, too, there are few who 
will not fmile to hear him impute the general prevalence of 
vice and immorality to fubfcriptions and the book of Common- 
Tyayer. Let us hear the converfation on the latter. 

‘ Whig. Take care what you fay of the book of Common-Prayer. 


It is hela facred by the people; and the clergy extol it as the model 
of devotional compofition. 


* Philosopher. I donot wonder that the people hold it in great 
veneration, It was formed on a fyftem which they have implicitly 
believed to be true ; and it has a warmth and fimplicity which en- 
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gages the affe€tions. Its incoherence and tautologies are fo far from 
offending them, that it favours that folicitation and importunity of 
which they are fond. 

‘ Clergyman. I believe you are fingular in your opinjon that it is 
not a well-compofed fervice. Perfons of the beft tafte have admired 
the fimplicity of its ftyle, and the warmth of its devotion: every at- 
tempt to compofe a better has failed: and the Diffenters, after all 
their complaints of the reftraint it has laid on the improvement of 
devotional fervices, exhibit nothing in theirs to be compared to it. 

© Philcofopher. 1am one of the perfons who admire the ftyle and 
devotion of the Common-Prayer, in many parts: but I think that 
many of the principles which run through it are fo generally difbe- 
lieved ; there is fo much confufion from having feveral fervices jum- 
bled into one; and fo many obfolete, low and indecent expreflions, 
that it greatly wants revifal : 

Non equidem infeGor, delendave carmina Lini 


Effe reor ; 





Sed emendata videri, 
Pulchraque, &F exa@is minimum diftantia miror. 

‘ Clergyman. Well, Sir, as you treat us fo candidly as well as 
freely, 1 fhould do wrong in not confefling, that many of the mott 
learned and fenfible of our clergy, are much of your opinion. But 
what are we to do?—To undertake an alteration would be too da- 
ring ; and in the opinion of many, would be attended with danger ; 
for it would be encountering prejudices which are deeply rooted ; 
and by changing and modernizing what the people have fo great a 
vencration for, we fhould deftroy their regard for public worthip. 

‘ Philofopher. I am quite of another opinion; and I have at- 
tended to the public difpofition on this fubje&t with as much care as 
molt people. Some very confiderable alterations in the Common- 
Prayer, would be fo far from difagreeable, that it would pleafe the 
people in general who think at all on fubjeéts of devotion: thofe 
who do not, a few excepted, would look on any change with great 
indifference ; and would go to church as they now do, becaufe they 
are told it is one of the things they mutt do, in order to go to heaven. 
—Public worfhip is now much neglected by the middle rank of 
people, as well as by perfons of fafhion. They generally endeavour 
to imitate their fuperiors; they adopt their manners, and as much 
as poffible the reafons on which they proceed; and it is now no 
firange thing to hear a man openly ridiculing many parts of thofe 
fervices which he fometimes attends. He is feldom io cautious as 
to refrain before his children or his fervants, who eagerly catch at 
any thing like a reafon againft an attendance and a reftraint which is 
feldom to their tafte. In this manner an indifference, if not diilike 
to public worfhip is increafing its hurtful influence. ‘This every good 
man acknowledges to be an evil. It would be fo in a great degree, 
if it was confidered only as a lofs of that method of moral reiiraine 
and religious improvement which are fo conducive to the welfare of 
every flate, But there is another light in which it muft be viewed ; 
and which to me, I confefs, has been often fhocking. It is, among 
other things, at the bottom of that profanenefs and irreligion which 
feem to diftinguith our times. 
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‘ Clergyman Hold, hold, Sir ;—what the book of Common, 
Prayer, the caufe of our profanenefs ? 

* Philofopher. ‘The faults which are fuffered to difgrace it, are 
among its principal caufes. People in general, high as well as low, 
attend only to that religion which is offered to them. If that is 
good, they are obliged to revere, however they may pradiife it. If 
that is not good, they feldom feek for any other; and they furnish 
themfelves from it as much as poflible with encourage:ments to the 
vices which they chufe to indulge. We fee in fact, that when men 
leave off going to church, they foon drop all religious pretences ; 
and even a regard to God, the great prefervative of conicience aud 
honour, is, in a little time, evidently lolt. Who can eftimate the 
mifchiefs of fuch confeguences ? 

‘ Clergyman. But it people difapprove of the liturgy, they are 
at liberty to have recourie to a better form of worfhip; and their 
not doing fo, is a prefumption that their objefticns are only pre- 
tences to cover a rea! infidelity. 

‘ Philojopher. ‘Vhat does not fairly follow. Ifthe fate take upon 
it to provide a form of worthip for the benefit of the public, and 
that form does not anfwer the end; what fignifies faying, that the 
people are at liberty to provide for them{elves ? They reaion proba- 
bly in this manner :—‘‘ Here is a book of public fervice that has 
the fanction of the legiflature and the apparent approbation of our 
fpiritual and learned guides ; we fuppofe it to be the beit they can 
furnifh on the fubject of religious worfhip; the beft is fo bad, that 
we may almott as well not worfhip at all.” Others perhaps may not 
reafon in this manner, and may have a faint conception that a better 
form might be obtained; but they cannot tell how; and to defert 
the church appears to them a lefs evil than to affemble in oppofition 
to it, with a fervice ever fo much to their tafte. You might, there- 
fore, almoit as well fay, that if people do not like the laws, the 
may make better for themfelves, as that if they do not like the li- 
turgy they muit procure a better: they in general conceive them- 
felves to have as much power and right to do the one as the other. 

‘ Whig. I fancy they cannot, as they fee the Difienters practifing 
with impunity a method of worlhip very different from that of the 
church. 

‘ Philofopher. I believe in general they have a notion of crime in 
diffenting. If not, the fathion would keep them nominally in the 
charch. 

‘ Cliergyman. You feem to me to make the people ridiculous and 
importdnt at the fame time, 

* Poilofopher. "That is not my intention. I afcribe the general 
difregard to public worfhip, in a great meafure, to the imperteStions 
in the public fervice. You may jay that the people are to blame in 
fuffering fuch reafons to have fuch a confequence: they are fo. You 
may think that the beft form would not have preferved the religion 
of fuch a people. I believe it would. While a man is not actually 
vicious, and 15 deliberating on the part he is to chufe, it is eafy not 
only to keep him from vice but to lead him to goodnefs. The fame 
people who are now irreligious and prophane, might have been reli- 
gious and decent, if it had been the object of the legiflature om 
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only to ‘preferve the public worthip above contempt, but to improve 
it into a rational and fublime entertainment. 

‘ Clergyman, I cannot help admitting the truth of many things 
you fay; and yet 1 think you wrong in attributing the decline of 
religion {0 inuch to the inattention of our governors about the im- 
provement ot the public fervice.’ 

‘The Philotopner’s oblervations on extemporaneous prayer are 
very mafterly, juft, and rational. 

* Prefoyterian Minifier, We are certainly entitled to credit in our 
pretenhons as well as other people. We find aur devotion is excited 
and preferved by free prayer; aud we join in the feveral parts with 
the readieit affent, and with great advantage. 

‘ Philojipher. 1 do not difpute your credit, or the fincerity of 
your pretentions ; but J cannot help thinking, however, that if your 
method was well calculated for the purpotes of devotion, it would 
have fucceeded in the hands of fo many able men as you have had; 
and your numbers, initead of decrealing, would have increaled; 
efpecially, as the fervice of the church 1 is fo imperfect, and {fo dif- 
agreeable to the principles and taile of the greater part of the people. 

‘ Prefo. Min. At nas fucceeded in the hands of many of our ini- 
nifters; particularly in thofe of the late Dr. Fofter. There are many 
now living who will declare, they never attended public worfhip with 
egual pleafure, as when he conducted it; nor have ever feen ¢ greater 
marks of public devotion. 

‘ Philcfepher. I fancy you will not find among thofe, any one 
who conitantly attended his miniitry. I am well informed that it 
was the complaint of thofe who did, that he varied fo little in his 
prayers, that the firit effecis of them were loft, in a great meafure, 
on thofe who were his conftant hearers. At his leéture, or on his 
journeys, where his audiences were, for the molt part, perfons who 
had never, or but feldom heard him ; a well-compofed torm as his 
was 3 committed to memory ; and pronounced with the peculiar ad- 
vantages of his voice and manner, mult have had a great effet. But 
you jee this cafe is not at all to your purpofe, I therefore repeat 
my opinion, that your method is not well calculated for the purpofes 
of devotion. When I have attended any of you, and have been 
pleafed with the compofition and piety of a good prayer; I cannot 
jay that I felt in inyielf, or could obferve in others, any fymptoms 
of a focial devotion. My feeling was generally that of admiration ; 
fometimes that of private devotion. I could perceive a fenfible dit- 
ference between giving my heartielt aflent to what you fay, and the 
pleafure I had of offering up, as my own, and in union with others, 
the unexceptionable parts of the public fervice. I never, in your 
places, could well conceive myfelf as one of a multitude of my fel- 
low-creatures, joining in a common action, and exprefling, as from 
one heart, the nobleft and moft affecting fentiments. I am apt to 
think, Sir, if you were a hearer, you would be of my Opinion. Mi- 
nihers cannot eafily change places with their people. You have a 
pleafure in exprefling your own conceptions, which you cannot fully 
communicate to them; when a new thought occurs to you, and you 
form an unufual fentiment of the divine character, it may delight 
you; it may appeat odd to them; they will certainly not have the 
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pleafure you have. When you plead, therefore, for free prayers, 
you confider only yourfelves; for you only are free in them; you 
attend to the pleafures you feel, and fome of you perhaps to the im- 
portance you are of, when you fpeak in your own words, and not in 
thofe of another. You forget that while you may be delighted, your 
poor people may be inattentive, looking about them for fomething 
to employ their thoughts, and withing now and then you were come 


to the end of your fervice. 


‘ Pref, Min. ‘The force of your objettion feems to lie againt 
our prayers, as not being immediately offered up by the people; you 
fay that therefore our congregations do not pray. Do thofe of the 
eftablifhment pray any more than the Diffenters, except in the re- 
{ponfes, which are only a {mall part of the fervice? 

‘ Philafopher. They certainly do. The fervice is before them; 
by following the minifler, they make every act of worhhip their own ; 
which to my apprehenfion, is very different from giving the heartieft 
and readicit aflent to prayers delivered without book. 

‘ Pref. Min. Will you fay, that pious affections may not be ex- 
cited by an extempore prayer, well expreffed, and properly deli- 
vered? If this be denied, it muft be denied at the fame time that 
the power of oratory is any thing; that a fpeech in the houfe of 
commons, or at the bar, never communicated to the audience the 
fentiments and affections intended to be communicated by the fpeaker; 
or that Mr. Garrick’s power over you, depends upon your being per- 
fect before-hand in the parts which he is to. aét. 

‘ Philofepher. I never meant to fay that pious affections may not 
be excited by extempore prayers; but that to have them excited by a 
minifter, and to exprefs them ourfelves in conjunétion with a con- 
eregation, are very different things. If this diltin&tion were to ap- 
pear of no great importance in itfelf, it would be otherwife, when it 
was confidered that there are but few in any age, that can excite 
thofe affections in the common fervices of their whole lives, by free 
prayers; and that every congregation may exprefs and exercife’ its 
devout affections for evcr, in the ufe of a well compofed Siturgy. 
You fee then 1 do not deny the power of oratory; 1 acknowledge 1x 
in the fulleft manner; [acknowledge it in the influence of a good 
extempore prayer, under the advantages of novelty and a good deli- 
very: but] maintain it is diferent from the effect of joining an 
aflembly in an act of public worfhip: in the one cafe I am ated 
vpon; in the other I att for myfelt. Mr. Garrick’s powers I have 
felt in the highett degree ; and the more for not knowing the part he 
was to act. But 1 did not make his fentiments my own; 1 very of- 
ten entirely detefted them, Or perhaps he raifed in me, pity, ter- 
vor, love, when I could fee he felt himfelf none of thofe paffiens ; he 
was diftrefled, or brave, or virtuous. Even in expreiiions of devo- 
tion, which J] have feen in the higheft perfection on the ftage, I felt 
the powers of the aétor, and the truth of the fentiments, exactly as I 
fiould thofe of a diflenting minifier who had the fame advantages : — 
this afent is certainly a kind of worfhip, but it-is inferior greatly to 
that, in which we actually bear a part. If this be true, of free- 
prayer, under all its advantages; what fhall we fay of the ftate of 
public worthip among you, when, to tay the leaft, the muinifters in 
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general muft be incapable of condufting it, fo as to give it the ef 


feét it ought to have? Thofe who are not loofe, defultory, and in- 
decent, are confined to one or more forms, which they have commit- 
ted to memory, which they repeat asa fchool-boy does his leffon ; 
and in that conftrained manner, and unnatural tone, which they ac- 
quired under the difficulty of learning them. In fhort, gentlemen, 
between the incoherences and improprieties of the liturgy, and the 
languid, unaffecting or ridiculous prayers of the Diffenters, real de- 
votion is almoft banifhed the land, and the principles and manners 
of the people are profligate to the highett degree. Ido not mean 
that thefe are the only caufes of our corruption, but they are very im- 
portant and very fhameful ones.’ 

Towards the conclufion of this work, the defects of the Pref- 
byterian worfhip are pointed out with great impartiality ; the 
moral advantages of uniting in focial devotion are enlarged 
upon; and, on the whole, we recommend this Converfation as. 


manly, fenfible, elegant, and candid. Rie 


Art. V. Elements of the Hiftory of ry ep ie the Invafion of 
the Romans to the Reign of George 11. ‘Tranflated from the 
French of Abbé Millot, Royal Profeflor of Hiftory in the 
Univerfity of Parma, and Member of the Academies of Lyons 
and Nancy, by Mr. Kenrick. 8vo. 2Vols. 8s. Boards. 
Johnfon, &c. 1771. 


Art. VI. 4 Tranflation of the fame Work, by Mrs. Brooke. 
1zmo. 4Vols. 10s. fewed. Dodfley, &c. 1771. 


T is a matter of curiofity to know the fentiments of a 

learned foreigner on the important periods of our hiftory ; 
and, independent of the pleafure refulting from this circum- 
ftance, in the prefent cafe, it muft be obferved, that Abbé 
Millot has executed his tafk with great accuracy and attention. 
The merit of his Tranflators is different. Eafe and freedom, 
and the dignity of hiftorical narration have been aimed at by the 
one. ‘The verfion of the other is faithful, but feeble, and too 
much in the ftyle of converfation. A comparifon of the fol- 
lowing extracts, with the correfponding paflage of Millot, may 
entertain our Readers, and will fully enable them to decide for 
themfelves concerning the refpective value of the prefent tran- 
flations. 





Mr. Kenrick’s tranflation. Mrs. Brooke’s tranfation. 
Of England, under the Romans, England under toe Romans. 
¢ Great Britain was but lit- © Great Britain was little 


tle known before Cefar under- known before Cxfar formed 
took to conquer it. Till that the defign of fubduing it. The 
period, only 

L’ Angleterre fous les Romains. 
* La Grande Bretagne ctoit peu connue avant que Cefar entreprit 
de la fubjuguer. ‘lout ce qu’on en fait d intéreifiant, c’et que les 
Bretons, 
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period, we are informed of no 
circumftances more interefting 
concerning it, than that the 
Britains were of Gaulic or Cel- 
ic origin, that they enjoyed 
the advantages of a free go- 
vernment, and were remark- 
abie for their ferocity and bar- 
barifm. ‘“Thofe of them, bow- 
ever, who inhabited the fouth- 


eaft parts of the ifland, had be-- 
come acquainted with agricul-- 


ture, and were advancing to- 
wards refinement. The other 
whdbitants maintained them- 
felves by pafturage, removed 
perpetually their ieats, and 
raifed temporary huts in their 
forefis and marfhes. The Bri- 
tains, addicted to war, and jca- 
lous to extreme of their liber- 
ty, were divided into fmall na- 
tions, under the government 
of kings, or rather of chiet- 
tains, who poflefled a preca- 
rious authority. Their priefts, 
whom they called Druids, en- 
joyed the greateft influence in 
their ftates. The afcendant 
they obtained, they had pro- 
cured by the terrors of fuper- 
ftition. Exempted from taxcs, 
and from military fervice, in- 
trufted with the education of 
their youth, the arbiters of all 

con- 


Mrs. Brocke. 
only interefling circumfancé 
known to us is, that the Brj- 
tons, defcended trom the Gauls 
or Celtes, lived free in the moft 


profound -harbarifm. |Thofe 


‘who inhabited the country fi~ 


tuated to the fouth eaft,: al- 
ready practifing agriculture, 
were more difpofed to civiliza- 
tion.’ ‘The other inhabitants, 
jonorant of all but the care of 
tueir flocks, led a wandering 
life in the midft of their woods 
and marfhes. This warlike nae 
tion, extremely jealous of its 
liberty, was divided into fmall 
communities, under kings, or 
rather chiefs, of a very limited 
authority. . The prietts called 
Diuius prefided in the govern- 
ment. [hey ruied the minds 
of men by the terrors of fuper- 
ftition. Exempt from taxes 
and military fervice, entrufted 
with the education of youth, 
arbiters of all difputes, judges 

of 





Bretons, Gaulois ou Celtes d’origine, vivoient en peuple libre dans 
une profonde barbarie. Ceux qui habitoient les pays fitués au fud- 
eft, pratiquant deja l’agriculture, avoient plus de difpofition a étre 
civilifes. Les autres ne connoiifoient que leurs troupeaux, menoient 
une vie crrante, fe retiroient au fond des bois & des mar¢cages, 
Cette nation guerriere, extrémement jaloufe de fa liberté, étoit di- 
vifve en petits peuples, fous des rois, on plutdt tous des chefs dont 
Vavtorite ctoit fort reflriente. Les pretres, nommes Druides, préfi- 
doient au gouvernement. [is domincicnt tur les efprits par les ter. 
reurs ce la fuperfiiuon, Exempts de taxes & du fervice militaire, 
charg:s de Peducation de la jeunefle, arbitres de tous les differens, 

juges 
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controverfies, whether among 


ftates or individuals, the judges, 


of all matters, whether civil or 
criminal, refpected as oracles, 
and equally formidable to the 
people with their deities, they 
punifhed the refractory by an 


excommunication fo terrible,, 


that death, in the opinion of 
many, was preferable to the pe- 
nalties it inflicted... Human fa- 
crifices, ani other barbarous 


rites, made a part of the reli-. 


gion they incul!cated; and in 
the doctrine of the immortality 
of the foul, fo neceflary to in- 
{pire men with the love of vir- 
tue, and to deter them from 
the commifiion of crimes, they 
found a fruitful fource of do- 
minion. That the fuperftition 
of the Druids was of: fingular 
force, we may eafily conceive, 
fince the Romans employed 
againft it the rigour of penal 
laws; a feverity that infringed 
upon the general fyftem of to- 
leration, which they had a- 
dopted. 

‘ It was the love of glory 
that impelled Czefar to attempt 
the invafion of this unknown 
country. The conqueror of 


Gaul 


Mrs. Brooke. . 
of all affairs, as well criminal 
as civil, refpected as oracles, 
and; feared almoft equally with 
their gods, .they punifhed the 


difobedient by.a.kind of ana 


thema.fo terrible:that death it- 
felf appeared often preferable to 
the confequences of this chaf- 
tifement. ; Human ‘facrifices, 
and feveral barbarous fuperfti- 
tions,. made part of their reli- 
gious: worfhip; and the doc- 
trine of the foul’s immortality, 
fo neceflary to infpire virtue, or 
deter from vice, was in. their 
hands a. powerful weapon to 
enforce fubmiffion to their or- 
ders. The religion of the 
Druids muft have been very 
dangerous, fince the Romans 
employed the rigour of penal 
laws azainit it, in fpite of that 
fyltem of toleration which they 
had till that time always fol- 
lowed. 


‘ No motive but the defire 
of glory could have tempted 
Julius Czfar to an invafion of 
this unknown country. The 

con- 





juges de toutes les affaires tant crimineiles que civiles, refpectés 
comme des oracles, redoutés prefque comme leurs Dieux, ils punif- 
foient les rcfractaires par une forte d’anathéme fi terrible, que la 
mort méme paroiffoit fouvent préférable aux fuites de ce chatiment. 
Les facrifices de fang humain & plufieurs fuperftitions barbares fai- 
foient partie de leur culte; & le dcogme de l’immortalité, fi nécef- 
faire pour infpirer la vertu ou pour cloigner du crime, ctoit entre 
leurs mains une arme puiflante pour foumettre tout a leurs ordres. 
Ii falloit que Ja religion des Druides fit bien dangereufe, puifque les 
Romains employerent contre elle la rigueur des lois pénales, malgré 

le fy‘téme de tolérance qu’ils avoient toujours futvi jufqu’alors, 
‘Il n’y avoit qu’un motif de gloire qui p%t faire tenter a Jules 
Céfar une invarion dans cette contrce inconnue. Le vaingueur des 
Gaules 
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Gaul muft likewife fubje& 
Great Britain to his arms. 
He embarked for this ifland 
fifty-five. years before the 
birth of Chrift, and obliged 
the Britains to a promife of 
fubmifion, which they vio- 
lated the moment that his de- 
parture allowed them .an op- 
portunity to refume their cou- 
rage. The year after his. firft 
invafion, he returned with a 
greater army, pafied the Thames 
in the prefence of the enemy, 
who were prepared to receive 
him, and exacted from them 
new acknowledements of their 
inferiority and obedience; but 
his fuccefs was rather fplendid 
than effectual. It was not till 
the reign of Claudius, that the 
Romans poffeifed any real do- 
minion over the Britains. Two 
of the generals of this emperor 
obtained feveral victories over 
them, and he himfelf made a 
journey into Britain, to receive 
the homage of feveral ftates, 
who, having fixed poffeffions, 
and praétifing agriculture, were 
difpofed to facrifice their liberty 
to the advantages of peace. 
The Britains, mean while, 
were far from being reduced 
to fubjection. Suetonius Pau- 

linus, 


Mrs. Brooke. 
conqueror of the Gauls afpired 
to be alfo the conqueror of 
Great Britain. He landed there 
in the year fifty-five before 
Chrift, and obliged the Britons 
to enter into engagements, 
which they broke as foon as his 
departure had reftored their cou- 
rage. He returned the follow- 
ing year, pafled the Thames in 
their fight, and in appearance 
fubducd them. But even to 
the reign of Claudius, the Ro- 
man dominion of Britain was 
little more than a name. Two 
generals of this emperor fuc- 
cefliyely defeated them, and he 
came himfelf to receive the ho- 
mage of thofe who, poflefiing 
and cultivating lands, with lefs 
reluctance facrificed liberty to 
the advantages of peace. Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, general of Ne- 

FO, 











Gaules voulut ¢ctre auffi le conquérant de la Grande Bretagne. Il y 
débarqua l’an 55 avant Jefus Chrift, & forsa les Bretons a des pro- 
meffes qu’ils violerent des que fon départ les efit raffurcs. L’année 
fuivante il retourna dans leur ile, paffa la T’amife fous leurs yeux, 
& les foumit en apparence, Mais jufqu’au regne de Claude, la do- 
mination Romaine fut pour eux un nom fans effet. Deux généraux 
de cet empereur Ics battirent fucceflivement, & il alla lui-méme rece- 
voir ’hommage de ceux qui, poflédant & cultivant des terres, de- 
voient facrifier plus aifément la liberté aux avantages de la paix. 
Cependant la nation n’¢toit rien moins qu’aflervie. Suétonius Pau- 

linus, 
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linus, under the reign of Ne- 
ro, gave them a terrible blow, 
by attacking Mona, now An- 
glefey, the principal retreat of 
the Druids. He found the 
priefts and the women, inter- 
mingled with the foldiers, ina 
fituation to difpute his landing 
on this ifland. Their impre- 
cations, however, their cries, 
and their favage gefticulations, 
obftructed not the progrefs of 
the Romans. They deftroyed 
their altars and their confecra- 
ted groves; and, by a triumph 
over the fuperftition of the Bri- 
tains, they thought to open 
the way to future conquefts ; 
but Suetonius had not removed 
to a great diftance, before they 
returned to hoftilities, under 
the conduct of Queen Boadi- 
cea, a heroiné, whom the in- 
dignities offered to her perfon 
by the Romans had itimulated 
to revenge. London was then 
a confiderable colony: fhe re- 
duced it to afhes, and put the 
inhabitants to the fword. Se- 
venty thoufand perfons are faid 
to have perifhed in it. Sueto- 
nius, in his turn, gained a de- 

cifive 


Mrs. Brocke. 

ro, gave them a terrible blow 
by attacking the ifle of Mona, 
now Anglefea, the principal 
retreat of the Druids. He 
found thefe priefts, and even 
the women, intermixed with 
the foldiers, to refift him. 
Their cries, their favage leaps, 
their imprecations, did not de- 
ter the Romans from purfuing 
them. They deftroyed the al- 
tars and confecrated groves: 
they hoped to fecure their con- 
queft by this triumph over the 
fuperftition of the barbarians. 
But the conqueror was no 
fooner at a diftance than they 
took arms again under the 
conduct of their Queen Boadi- 
cea, a heroine who breathed 
nothing but vengeance. Lon- 
don was already a contiderable 
colony: it was deftroyed by 
fire and fword. Seventy thou- 
fand men were there cruelly 
maffacred, Suetonius gained 

in 








linus, général de Néron, lui porta un coup terrible, en attaquant 
Vile de Mona, aujourd’hui Anglefey, principale retraite des Druides. 
Il trouva ces prétres & les femmes mél¢s avec les foldats pour le re- 
pouffer. Leurs cris, leurs fauts, leurs imprécations n’empécherent 
pas les Romains de les pourfuivre. On détruifit les autels & les bois 
facrés: on crut affurer la conquéte par ce triomphe far la fupertti- 
tion des barbares. Mais le vainqueur ne fut pas plutét éloigné, 
qu’ils reprirent les armes fous la conduite de Ia reine Boadicce, hé« 
roine qui refpiroit la vengeance. Londres étoit déja une colonie 
confidérable ; ils ]a mirent a feu & a fang. Soixante & dix mille 
hommes y furent maflacrés cruellement. Suétonius remporta a fon 
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cifive victory ; and Boadicea, 
that fhe might not fall into his 
hands, put an end to her life. 


‘ The glory of fubduing the 
Britains was referved to Julius 
Agricola, of whom ‘Tacitus 
has immortalized the virtues 
and the talents. This great 
man, having fubjeéted to his 
arms the more fouthern parts 
of the country, advanced north- 
wards, driving before him all 
the fiercer tribes: he even de- 
feated them in a great battle; 

and, having chafed them into 
the mountains of Caledonia, or 
Scotland, he ereéted a rampart 
to fet hounds to their violent 
incurfions. The other parts of 
the ifland he reduced into the 
form of a Roman province, and 
employed his attention in civi- 
lizing their inhabitants. He 
introduced among them the arts 
of peace, reconciled them to 
more cultivated manners, and. 
inftructed them in the {ciences ; 
and, by thefe infallible means, 
he prepared them for the yoke 
and fervitude, which he meant 
to impofe upon them. The 
Britains loft by deg:ees their 
love 


Mrs. Brooke. 
in his turn a decifive victory, 
and Boadicea, by a voluntar 
death, preferved herfelf from 
falling into his hands. 

‘ The glory of fubduing the 
Britons was referved for Julius 
Agricola, whofe eminent ta- 
lents and virtues Tacitus has 
rendered immortal, This great 
man conquered the fouthern 
parts of the ifland, drove the 
moft ferocious of the inhabi- 
tants northwards, defeated them 
in a battle; and after having 
forced them into the mountains 
of Caledonia, or Scotland, 
raifed a rampart againft their 
incurfions. The reft of the 
country, now become a Ro- 
man province, was civilized by 
his cares. He introduced there 
arts, politenefs, fciences; an 
infallible method of forming a 
people to the yoke which a 
mafter wifhes to impofe. The 


Britons loft by degrees the love 
of 


tour une victoire décifive, & Boadicce fe donna la mort pour ne pas 


tomber entre fes mains. 


‘ La gloire de foumettre les Bretons ctoit rcfervée a Julius Agri- 
cola, dont Tacite a immortalifé les talens & les vertus. Ce grand 
homme amajet tit les pe ities mcridionales de Pile, pouffa vers le nord 
les peup! es les plus fe "TOES, les defit meme dans une bataille; & 
aprés les avoir chatlés dans les montagies de la Calédgnie ou de 
VEcoffe, il oppoia un rempart a leurs violentes incurfions, Le reite 
du pays, devenu province Romaine, fut civilifeé par fes foins. II 
introduifit les arts, les mceurs, les iciences, moyens infaillibles de 
fagonner un peuple au joug gu’on veut lui impofers Les Bretons 


perdirent 
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love of independance, and con- 
tracted a relifh for the fweets 
and the conveniencies of life. 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Seve- 
rus, added new fortifications to 
the wall of Agricola; and this 
province, enjoying an uninter- 
rupted peace, during a long 
period, its inhabitants never 
once thought of recovering 
their ancient liberty. 

‘ The Roman empire had, 
by this time, grown feeble un- 
der the weight of its conquetts. 
A deluge of barbarians pouring 
from the North, attacked a 
power, which oppreffed the 
world, Italy and France were 
overflowed by an inundation of 
warriors. It was neceflary on 
this occafion to recal the le- 
gions, who were defending the 
frontier provinces; and the 
Picts and Scots, no longer con- 
fined in Caledonia, broke over 
the wall of «interruption, ra- 
vaged the fields of their effe- 
minate neighbours, and made 
them dread the total lofs of 
thofe advantages, for which 
they had exchanged their free- 
dom. The Britains implored 

the 


Mrs. Brooke. 

of independence, in their tafte 
for the pleafures and advan- 
tages Of polifhed life. Adrian, 
Antoninus, and Severus, added 
afterwards new fortifications to 
the wall of Agricola; and this 
province long enjoyed an unin- 
terrup:ed peace, without its in- 
habitants entertaining athough¢ 
of their ancient liberty. 


¢ The Roman empire had 
weakened itfelf by too many 
conquetts. A deluge of northern 
barbarians came pouring in on 
this enormous power which 
opprefled the univerfe. Italy 
and the Gauls were over-rurt 
by them. It became neceflary 
to recal from the frontiers, the 
legions which were ftationed 
there for their defence. The 
Scots and Piéts, confined ina 
Caledonia, now paffed the wall 
of feparation, ravaged the lands 
of their enervated neighbours, 
and gave them caufe to fear 
the intire lofs of thofe poflef- 
fions which they had preferred 
to a free condition. ‘The Bri 
tons wnplored the fuccour of 
Rome. 


perdirent peu 4 peu l’amour de I’indépendance, en gofttant les dou- 
ceurs & les avantages de la vie civile. Adrien, Antonin & Severe 
ajouterent dans la fuite de nouvelles fortifications au mur d’Agricola ; 
& cette province jouit long-temps d’une paix inaltérable, fans que 
les habitans penfaffent a leur ancienne liberte. 

‘ L’empire Romain s’étoit affoibli par trop de conquctes. Un de- 
luge de barbares du nord vint fondre fur cette énorme puiffance gui 
accabloit Punivers. L’Italic & les Gaules en furent inondees. JI 
fallut rappeler des frontieres les legions qui veiiloient a leur defenfe. 
Alors les Pi€tes & les Ecoffois contincs dans Ja Calédonie franchirent 
Je mur de f€paration, ravagerent les campaznes de leurs voifins amol- 
lis, & leur firent craindre la perte totale de ces biens quils prefe- 
roient 4 un état libre. Les Bretons imp}orerent le fecours de Rome. 
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the protection of the Romans, 
who fent them a fingle legion. 
This force was futhcient to 
difperfe the enemy; but, im- 
mediately on its departure, 
they returned to diftrefs the 
Biitains. It was again necef- 
fary to apply for relief, and 
ar other legion was fent, which 
was equally fucce/sful in repel- 
ling the invaders. But the 
Romans had now fomething 
nore prefling to engage their 
attention, than the condition 
of this province; and refolv- 
ing entirely to abandon it, they 
encouraged the Britains to de- 
fend themfelves, and bid them 
a final adicu ; after having been 
mafters of the moft confider- 
able part of their ifland during 
the courfe of near four centu- 
ries. Before they left them, 
however, they affifted them to 
rebuild the wall of Severus; 
an undertaking, which, at that 
time, they had not artifans fkil- 
ful enough to execute; fo far 
removed were they from that 
excefs of luxury, to which the 
monkifh hiftorians have afcrib- 
ed their deftruction. Can lux- 
ury prevail among a people 
where the moft uletul and ne- 
eeflary arts are unknown or 
neglected ? ‘ The 


On lear envoya une legion. 


toujours la Grande Bretagne, 


Mitlot’s Elements of the Hiflory of England. 
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Reme. They fent them one 
legion. ‘}he enemy, at firft 
difperfed, returned tothecharge, 
after the departure of the le- 
gion. ‘They fent a fecond, 
which found as little selidionee. 
But the Romans had affairs 
more preffing. Refolved to 
abandon for ever Great Bri- 
tain, where their government 
had fubfiited about four hundred 
years, they exhorted their fub- 
jects to defend themfelves, and 
bid them a laft adieu, after 
having aflifted them to rebuild 
the wall of Severus; un enter- 
prize which the Britons had 
no workmen capable of exe- 
cuting, fo far were they from 
that luxury to which the 
monkith hiftorians have afcrib- 
ed their defeats. Luxury muft 
be unknown where even the 
neceflary arts fail of being cul- 
tivated. 


‘ The 


Les ennemis d’abord diffipes, revinrent 
alacharge des que la legion fut partie. 
feconde, @ laquelie ils ne “réfilterent pas mieux. 
avoient d’autres affaires plus ayrerun 


On en fit marcher une 
Mais les Romains 
Refolus d’abandonner pour 


ou is dominoient depuis environ quatre 











cents ans, ils exhorterent leurs fujets a fe defendre eux- memes, & 
_Teur dirent le dernier adieu, apres les avoir aides 4 rétablir le mur 
de Severe; entreprite que les Bretons n’auroient pu exccuter, faute 
d’ouvriers ‘affez nabiles, tant ils ctoient cloignes du luxe qui, {felon 
les hifloriens moines, etoit la caufe de leurs détaites, Il ne peut y 


avoir de iuxe ou les arts neceffaires ne font pas meme Cultivss. 
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¢ The pufillanimous Bri- © The cowardly Britons (‘or 
tains; for to their cowardice to their cowardice all their mif- 
we muft afcribe their misfor- fortunes are to be attributed ) 
tunes; became foon a prey to fawthemfelves foon a prey to 
the ferecious rapacity of the the ferocious rapacity of the 
Scots and Picts. In vain they Scots and Pits. They applied 
applied to Axtius, whofe valour, in vain to the celebrated A°tius, 
at that time, protracted the fall whofe courage fupported the 
of the empire. %* ‘The barba- empire on the brink of ruin. 
rians,”’ faid.they, in the letter ¢* The barbarians, faid they, 
they addrefled to him, *‘ diive drive us to the fea, the fea 
us towards the fea; the fea drives us back to the barba- 
throws us back upon the bar- sians; and we have only the 
barians; and we have only the choice of perifhing by the {word 
hard choice Jeft us of perifhing or the waves.” Their com- 
by the {word, or by the waves.” plaints and fupplications had 
Their complaints and fuppli- little effect on this general, too 
cations had no effect with this much occupied with the war 
commander, who was fully cc-  again{t Attila. Reduced to de- 
cupied in oppofing the arms of {pair, incapable of any genc- 
Attila. Reduced to defpair, rous effort, they abandoned 
and incapable of any generous their fettlements, and fought 
effort, they abandoned the cul- an afylum in the woods. ‘Uhe 
tivation of their lands, and retreat of the enemy, who, in 
fought an afylum in their fo- a ravaged country, were foon 
refts. “The retreat of the ene- expofed to the miferies of fa- 
my, who began at length to mine, put them in a ftate to 
experience the miftries of fa- repair their difafters. Agricul- 
mine, in a country which they ture reftored abundance. They 
had plundered, gave them an thought 
opportunity to repair their 
lofles. An attention to agri- 
culture reftored to them their 
former 


7 








¢ Les laches Bretons (car c’eft 4 leur lacheté qu’on doit attribuer 
ces malheurs) fe virent bientct en proie a la féroce rapacite des 
Ecoffois & des Pittes. Ils recoururent en vain au c.lebre Aétius, 
dont le courage foutenoit l’empire fur le penchant de fa ruine. Les 
barbares, \ui écrivoient-ils, nous pouffent vers la mer; la mer nous re- 
pouffe vers les barbares ; €&& nous n’avons que le choix de périr ou par le 
fer ou dans les fiots. Leurs plaintes & leurs fupplications toucherent 
peu ce gcenéral, trop occupe contre Attila. Réduits aa d fefpoir, 
incapables de g-nereux efforts, ils abandonnerent leurs terres, & 
chercherent un afyle dans les for-ts, La retraite de |’ennemi qui 
éprouva enfin la famine dans un pays ravagé, les mit en ¢tat de ré- 
parer leurs défaitres. L’agriculture leur rendit l'abondance. IIs ne 
| T 3 penfoient 
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former eafe and conveniencies ; 
and thefe they enjoyed without 
any forefight of future difturb- 
ance, and without making any 
preparations for their fecurity. 
Their neighbours, always gree- 
dy of plunder, foon threatened 
them with a newinvatfion. But 
occupied by the theological dif- 
putes, which their countryman 
Pelagius had introduced among 
them, and which had divided 
them into parties; and expaied 
to another fource of difunion 
from the want of concert in 
their {tates; they were not in- 
clined to depend upon them- 
felves; and following the ad- 
vice of Vortigern, one of their 
princes, they. imprudently re- 
folved to fend for afiflance inte 
Germany. With this inten- 
tion they difpatched an embafly 
to the Saxons, and invited over 
into their ifland, a people that 
were foon to enflave them.’ 


Millot’s Elements of the Hiflory of Engiaua. 
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thought only of enjoying 1 

without forecaft, without Bin 
caution again{t inevitable dan- 
gers, ‘Their neighbours, al- 
ways avid of prey, did not 
wait long to menace them 
anew. ‘lheological difputes, 
occafioned by their country- 
man Pelagius, gave birth to 
pernicious divifions. Want of 
harmony in the government 
became a fource of difientions. 
Vortigern, one of their princes, 
unhappily engaged them to 
feek - affiftance in Germany. 
They fent with this defign an 
embafly to the Saxons ; and 
invited over the people by 


whom they were ta be en~ 
flayed.’ 


penfoient qu "a jouir, fans prévoy ance, fans precaution contre deg 


pe “rils inevitables, 


nicieufes. 
wae fource d2 diicordes. 
rent dans cette vve 
gu devoit les aflervir.’ 


ote, 
Le defaut @harmonie dans tout le gouvernement devint 
Vortigern, un de leurs princes, les engagea 
malheureufement a chercher des fecours en Germaine. 


Leurs voifins toujours avides de rapines ne tarde- 
rent point a les menacer de nouveau. 


cafionees par Pelage leur compatri 


Les difputes théologiques oc- 
firent nattre des divifions per- 


Ils envoye- 


une ambaflaide aux Saxons, & attirerent le peuple 


It might have been thought that we departed from our ufual 








candour and impartiality, if, in characterizing the tranflations 
before us, we haa fhewn, by a minute criticifm, the advan- 
tages of the one over the cther. By expreffing our fentiments 
in general terms, and, by fubmitting the foregoing fpecimens 
to our Readers, we excmpt ourfelves from any cenfure of this 
kind. 

For a farther idea of this work, the Reader i is referred to the 
Appendix to our 41{t volume, in which the Abbé Millot’s per- 
formance, in the original French, is introduced and criticifed 
asa Foreion Article. 
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Art. VII. The complete Enghfh Farmer, ce. Concluded, from 
the laft Month’s Review. 


Part II. Chapter 1, of Wheat. 

E have always thought that the bounty for exportatiou 
of corn requires great and various diftinctions to re- 
concile it to true policy; but our practical Farmer thinks it fuf- 
ficient to vindicate this meafure indifcriminately, by faying, 
that * the more money the merchant receives on this account, 
the more money he brings back.’ Yet it fhould be confidered 
whether the money he receives, in fome circumftances, does 
mot more harm to many individ-als, and confequently to the 
public, than the money he brings back does good to the public, 

This is a fubje& certainly not to be difcufled in narrow limits. 
He tells us, that § Mr. ‘Tu!l placed his chief dependance on 
wheat.’ No wonder, therefore, that he grew not rich by dril- 
ling ; for moft impartial men now own, that ¢ this plant fuits 
not hoeing.’—[See Mr. Doffie in the fecond volume of his Me- 


moirs.] “Che practical Farmer owns that the wind and rains 


bend the ftalks, and loofen the roots of wheat fo much, at a 
critical time of hoeinz, that he was juftly afrezid of introducing 
the horfe-hoe; and although he flatters himfelf, from Mr. Tuil’s 
filence, that this untoward circum{tance was peculiar to his wheat, 
yet all fair experimenters will aflure bim that it is, and mutt 
be, a common one. 

He thinks the circumftance of eafe, with which blighted ears 
may be clipped off in the drill culture, a favourable one; but 
it is at beft one of /mal/ confequence, otherwife Mr. Tull would 
have infifted on it. 

Our Farmer thinks the great crops which have been gaincd 
by extraordinary pulvevifation, a confirmation of Mr. Tull’s prin- 
ciples ; but we think it none of his practice. All thofe experi- 
ments only prove that pulverifation will do much, and this 
truth was long ago known, yet they do not pove that pulve- 
rifation alone will yield fuch a profit as to make the expences 
of drilling rational, but the contrary. 

As to the proper feafon for fowing wheat, Mr. Young, in 
the courfe of his experiments, has dome much to afcertain it ; 
but of thefe experiments ovr complete Farmer here takes no 
notice.—We refer him to what we have obferved on the fubject. 

But is our practical l’armer either candid or guff, when he 
appears to condemn Mr. Young for carrying fumzer ploughing 
to excefs? His defign in recording the experiments “alluded to, 
is to fhew that no corn can pay for 12 or 13 ploughings: the 
very thing which our Farmer feems to blame him for not 


teaching ! 
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Our practical Farmer hopes that, after publication of this 
woik, ro farmer will throw away fo much feed as he ufually 
does. But here he perhaps fatters himfelf; for Mr. Young 
fecms to have proved, by experiments, that the generality of 
farmers have been advifed, by the T'ullians, to fow far too Little 
feed. 

Our practical Farmer reprefents the giving more feed to poor 
Jand than to rich, as an ¢ abiurdity of the firft magnitude ;’ 
and compares it to ftocking a poor held with more cattle than a 
rich one, 

We are amazed to meet with fuch a miftake as this (well- 
known to every fenfible farmer) in one who undertakes to 
compil2 ¢ the complete Englifh Farmer.’ We will not watte our 
own and the Reader’s time in proving the rationale of the prac- 
tice which he condemns as an abfurdity, but refer him to what 
Mr. Young has written on the fubject, in his courfe of ex- 
periments, and to Mr, Peters in his Winter Riches *, 

On the practice of fowing half of the feed under furrow, and 
halt above, the practical Farmer ovferves, that * it is a tacit con- 
Jeffion chat half the feed is /ufficient.” We do not take on us the 
defence of this practice, bue muft oblerve, that it only proves 
that, in the opinion of thefe hufbandmen, it is better to have 
two chances for an baif crop, however the year prove, than cne 
gbance for a full crop. 

Ourcomplete Farmer afferts, that a /prinkling of foot on the 
wheat land ¢ doubles the expence.” Some. readers might think 
that he means, * ts egual to all the othr expences.’ But this 
cannot be his meaning! He muft, we fuppofe, have intended 
to fay, that ¢ it docs twice as much good as the expence of it.’ 
But what an improper expreffion of his fentiment has he made 
ule of! 

Our Author imagines that he has fad enough againtt the infa- 
mous practice which Farmer Ellis recommends, of laying 40 or 
§0 buthels of ftone-lime on an acre of wheat land. But what- 
ever caufe may have occafioned a want of fuccefs in ufing 
jione-lime on our practical Farmer’s land, he can never fay 
enough to difluade tenfible men, who have experienced its ufe- 
fulnefs on various lands, to forego it. He thinks, however, 
that 10 or 15 bufhels of lime will warm and cherifh‘the land. 
We own that quantity will do good, but is feldom nearly fuf- 
hoint +. 

And now our praétical Farmer comes to recommend what 
he calls, im the title-page, ¢ @ new method of tillage, partaking of 
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* A work juft publifhed; of which we fhall fpeedily give a 
farther account. 
+ Wrater Ricoes recommends 169 buhhels per acre. 
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the fimplicity of the old hufbandry, and all the advantages of the new.’ 
When we read only the title-page, we were flattered by hopes 
of fome reaily ufeful new fcheme. But how are we diflap- 
pointed to find the whole only a propofal to fow every aliernate 
land! Well might his honeft fenfible ploughman reprefent to 
our Farmer the wildnefs of this fcheme. [See p. 212.] His 
plea is the expence of manuring. But furely he who atiumes 
to be a complete Farmer, fhould know that there are feveral 
fallow crops, fuch as buck-wheat, &c. to be ploughed in, 
which anfwer the end of manure; and the faving the fpace of 
the furrows, and giving air to the corn, are fuch trifling ad- 
vantages as cannot come in competition with a crop, 

On the method of mowing wheat, our pra@lical Farmer ob- 
ferves, © I do not apprehend that all that is faved in cutting, is 
clear gain,’ p. 217. Here we would obferve, that an objection 
to the neatnefs of the method comes with very ill grace from 
him who appears not ever to have feen the North of England, 
where the pradiice is attended with the greateft neatnels. 

The not cutting of wheat till it is fully ripe, is a wafteful 
method. But our praétical Farmer is one of the firft who ever 
told us, that wheat is worfe for ftanding till fully ripe, has a 
thicker and tougher coat, and contracts a browner colour of the 
meal *, Juft the contrary is the aflertion of philofophy and 
experience, 

In chap. 2, on rye, our Farmer fhews that he knows not 
much about this valuable crop, which often produces 50 and 
55 bufhels by the acre, and fells fometimes for 4s. 6d. and 
5s. per bufhel +. In fhort, it is frequently a better crop than 
a good one of wheat; and when it is cultivated as it ought, 
few would eat it off in {pring, in order to fow down turnips. 

The pretence that this grain is much addicted to the d/a/, 
is a miftake ; and as to the other pretence that horned rye rots 
off the limbs of thofe who eat it, no fuch inftance is known 
in all the North of England, where rye-bread is made in the 
utmoft perfeGiion, fo as actually to be fent to court. 

How little our Farmer knows about the value of a northern 
crop of this corn, may be feen by any experienced man, in his 
aflertion that, for an harvefiing crop, it fhould be fown even as 
Jate as April. 

His advice to few rye with peas feems not well founded. 





* If wheat ftand till it is more than fully ripe, the meal may 
poflibly fuffer in colour by more fun than is needful; but how the 
{kin fhould grow thicker and tougher by more fun, is inconceivable. 

- This very year, Mr. Peters informs us, rye fold within gd. of 
WAFAT. 
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Our Farmer thinks Ellis’s ro, or even 5, bufhels of falt, on 
an acre of rye, a fure prefcription for barrennefs. We with the 
experiment tried {. See Peters’s Winter Riches, p. 159. 

The practical Farmer begins his 3d chapter, on barley, with 
a great miftake, viz. that the barley fown in the South is hard] 
known in the North; whereas in reality the barley generally 
cultivated in the North of England is the very fame as this in 
the South, and dear, or bigg, is feldom fown there. 

He gives one of the bett proofs of his friend Mr. Tull hav- 
ing a mind open to conviction, when he aflures us, that he more 
often fowed his barley broad-caft. Indeed Mr. Young gives fo 
picturefque a defcription of drilled barley hanging in all direc- 
tions, that Sir Digby Legard’s perfevering in drilling this grain 
does him no honour: and our practical Farmer mentions the 
tillering of frefn flalks from the roots of drilled barley as an 
unanfwerable odje€tion to the practice. See p. 227. 

We will pafs over his repeated declamation in favour of a 
{mall allowance of fecd, both of barley and clover, of which 
latter he allows but a pound to an acre. We join him againtt 
Mr. Miller, who would have no feeds fown with barley: but 
we entirely diflent from him as to leaving the mown barley in 
fwarth. It fhould be neatly bound in fheaves or gaits, and may 
fafely be mown before it is ripe. 

In his 4th chapter, on cats, our Farmer aflumes the charater 
of a prophet of evil tidings : 

He afferts, that * the growth of wheat is become the objec of 
attention not only to Europe but America, which, at this hour, 
chiefly fupplies Italy, Spain, and Portugal; and that France 
makes fuch improvements in agriculture that fhe will foon have 
an overplus, which (with the /.perabundance of Sicily, and accu- 
mulated produce of our colonies) will make wheat fo cheap that 
our merchants cannot go to market without double of that bounty 
which we now complain of.’ He adds, that * we now pay 
half a million yearly for oats imported.’ His conclufion is, 
that we ought to turn our attention to the culture of oats, for 
which the demand will foon be the greateft, as importation of 
them mutt be prohibited. We can only fay in this place, ** Dat 
melora !”’ 

But our practical Farmer (now that he is in the way of pro- 
phefying) pours forth liberally his evil tidings. In his fad feries 
ftand Plenty, Adurmuring, Poverty, Bankruptcy, Seizure for Rent, 
Decay of Trade, Imprifonment, Beggary.—Rents finks, intcreft 
sifes, gentlemen rent lands nominally their own. On this fad 
profpeét we have only one queftion to afk, ** Why would this 
practical Farmer make complete Farmers of us all ?” 





t Four have been tried, with great fuccefs. , 
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In chapter 5, on duck-wheat, our Farmer complains that he 
does not underftand Mr. Young’ s calculations, and thinks the 
expences throughout much unde rvalued. Juftice requires us to 
fay that having carefully examined the werk of Mr. Young’s 
here referred to (viz. his courfe of experiments) we think 
this complaint ill founded, and that our Farmer fhould have 
given inftances to juitify fach an heavy cenfure of that Writer*. 

In the 6th chapter, on peas, our Farmer aflerts that the 
Tullian method for them is good. [ut the practice of drilling 
peas is of much older date than Mr. Tull, and is only trai 1! - 
ferred from the garden to the field. What renders dritling of 
peas a good method in the garden, is the rodting them; but 
this part is thought too troublefome and expentive to’ be copied 
in the field ; and without this rodding, drilling is ineffectual ; 
for the vines cover the intervals, and are de royed by the besle- 
hoe, as any perfon may ealily im: agine, and as Mr. Young, in his 
experiment, aflerts; infomuch that he juftly looks on the drill 
hufbandry for this plant as moft ridiculous. 

The fuccedanenms for rods, viz. oats, beans, or what our Au- 
thor thinks better than both, rye, feem indefenfible; and Mr. 
Young rightly judges that a broad;caft crop of peas is beft in 
value for the feed, and beft prepafes the land for wheat. 

Amid that great variety of courfes of crops which takes 
place, and not improperly, in an equally great variety of foil, 
&c. our Farmer feems to advance a good general rule, which 
may be applicd to them all, viz. that ¢ every crop which lies 
Jong in the ground fhould be fucceeded by one which lies ns 
long ;? as wheat by barley, fays our Farmer, or by turnips, fay 
we. We would recommend another general rule, viz. thar 
‘¢ exhaufting crops be fucceeded by meliorating ones ;” as Ler- 
ley by clover. 

On chapter the 7th, of deans, we mult obferve, that this is 
the vegetable which feems to fuceced beft in the drill culture, 
but had pofleffion of their culture in the garden long before Mr, 
Tull, and is only transferred to the fie eld. Our Farmer {peaks 
with "jut refpect of Mr. Young’s methed of making them a 
crop after wheat, not before it, as is ufual. 

But the Friend. of Nir. Tull feems miftaken when he fays, 
that there is no innovation in the kind fown in the field. We 


-_—- 





* We are well affured that a certain gentleman objected to the 
truth of Mr. Young’s account of expences in his courfe of experi- 
ments, that he charged ploGghing only at1s. peracre. The Book- 
feller juilly anfwered, ‘© The fhilling is only the pay of the ploughs 
man’ slabour; the charge of the drau; rhe is made elfewhere.” This 
is the very fact; and it is no wonder that, when men read thus care- 
lefsly, they do not underitand the calculations which Mr. Young’s 
¢rpemnen exhibit, and think his charges much below truth. 
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apprehend that Mr. Young recommends the tick-bean, of a mid- 
A. dle fize betwixt the common horfe and Jarge Windfor bean. 

1\ In chapter 8, our Farmer repeats his fancy about rye fown 
7 with veiches to fupport them. His defcription of a /Ltem, or 
- fkim, to hoe weeds, feems fimple and uleful, 
* In chapter 10, he recommends, in order to fave turnips from 
the fly, the fowing of fome feed under furrow and fome above, 
> that if one {prouting be deftroyed by the fly, the other may 
| : efcape; alfo the fowing of part new feed, and part of old, as 
| thefe come up at different times. He owns, however, both 
methods fometimes ineffectual, and advifes to featter new- flak’d 
Jime on the turnips beginning to fprout. ‘The mixing of radifh 
feed with that of turnip he alfo mentions, and Mr. Miller’s 
hungry poultry, tor the deftruction of the caterpillar. 

Our Farmer allows Mr. Miller a very moderate fhare of 
thecretical knowledge of hufbandry, and accufes him of mani- 
feft want of praciia/, and of want of candour towards his friend 
Mr. ‘Pull, whofe drilling of turnips he conceals. 

In chapter 13, on carrcts, our Farmer judicioufly notes, aS a 
mattcr worthy of obfervation, that, according to Mr. Billing’s 
account, cabbages were more than doubly profitable, compared 
with carrots, and carrots doubly profitable compared with 
| turnips; alfo that Mr. Billing fhould have noted whether care 
, rots can be kept in the ground in winter without damage.— 
: We apprehend, they cannot. 

In our Faimer’s account of potatoes, in chapter 12, it de- 

ferves notice, that the earlieft fort are the Jri/h purple, which, 

well-managed, afford two crops. But our Farmer is mif- 

| informed when he aflerts that bread made of them is more 

wholefome than that which is made of wheat and rye, which is, 

probably, the wholfomeft bread imaginable. Potatoe bread is 
however eatable, and not unnourifbing or unwholefome. 

Te entertains no high opinion of Mr. Miller as an hufband- 
man; and indeed he has given us fome {pecimens not much to 
that gentleman’s honcur, in that character. He adds one, in 
this chapter, of the fame tendency, viz. that excellent gar- 
dener’s aflertion, that by propagating potatoes by feed we fhall 
have them two months after planting. This aflertion mutt 
appear to every reader, as it did to our farmer, moft improba- 
ble ! However, by diligent enquiry into practice, he has found 
that potatoes are procured as early as Midfummer by feed; but 
then, it is by planting them as foon after Candlemas as the 
weather will permit, and when they have been trained two'whole 
years before. It muft be owned that our Farmer has Mr. Mil- 
7 Jer (whom he confiders as envious of his old friend Mr, Tull) 
i at great advantage here, Mr, Miller fliould have explained the 
5 feeming 
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feeming wonder, if he knew it. If he did not, he confirms our 
Farmer’s idea of the mediocrity of his knowledge in hufbandry. 

Our Farmer begins his 13th chapter, on clover, with an 
extract from a book, whote title he gives not ; but affirms that 
it was in xo fmall repute at the time of its publication, the be- 
ginning of this century, in which it is predicted that clover will 
prove of mifchievous confequense to the public by the plenty it will 
create. Our Author juftly laughs at this prophet. Yet we hear 
people, on juft as good grounds, declaim againft inclofures. 

Mr. Tull receives no credit from his prejudices againft clover ; 
and the memory of Sir Richard Wefton fhould be dear to the 
Englifh hufbandman. 

We agree with our complete Farmer that the clover-feed of a 
dry good year is preferable, when two or three years old, to new 
feed of a cold year; and we think with him, that it is probable, 
the naturally-brown feed, as beft ripened, vegetates beft: but 
we dare not affirm, with him, that one quart of feed, however 
good, is better than four fur an acre; nor know we how large 
bare patches can be covered without frefh fowing. 

He rightly advifes to fow.clover over barley when in blade, 
juft covering the ground, that it may not hurt the barley crop ; 
and, on the fame principle, to fow it quickly after oats, left 
they deftroy it. 

The fowing of clover over wheat is a matter of delicacy. If 
fown in February, it may overtake and damage the wheat: if 
Jater, it will frequently fail, the ground being furface-bound by 
the heats, &c. 

Our Farmer’s objection to fowing of clover on what he calls 
wheat /leaches or ridzes, becaufe the crop growing in the fur- 
rows cannot be mown, is trifling. Any practical farmer knows, 
that when a meadow lies in ridges (as is frequently neceflary) 
the mowers go acrofs the ridges. 

Our Farmer well advifes to keep the clover, when mown, 
in windrows till dry; and he juftly notes the rifque of getting 
a crop from feed, on account of rains, mifts, &c. 

Mr. Miller has ftrenuoufly advifed to fow clover in autumn, 
on this principle, viz. ** the proper time of /swing is the precife 
time of feeding.” Here our Farmer fhrewdly obferves, that 
‘ clover is not a native of this country, but naturalized to our 
climate, and its proper time of feeding is May or June; that 
is, the end of May or beginning of June.’ He alfo obferves, 
not lefs fhrewdly, that, in confequence of Mr. Miller’s rule, 
the time of fowing barley, oats, &c. would be autumn. He 
vives alfo a reafon againft Mr. Miller’s time of fowing, which 
feems to us unanfwerable, viz. that * clover fowag in autumn has 
not time to gather ftrength to refift the winter’s cold.’ He has 
another good obfervation, viz. that, * by fowing in autumn, 
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the farmer muft lofe his crop of wheat.’ Mr. Miller wilf 

hardly fay, that the wheat may be alfo fown ; for if the clover 
fucceed, it will greatly zmjure if not de/froy the wheat. Our 
complete Farmer is fevere upon Mr. Miller as going out of 
the road of his profeflion, gardening; and he corrects Mr. Dick- 
fon, a Scotch clergyman, for blaming a// Englith authors for 
recommending autumn as the proper feafon "hoe fowing clo- 
ver, whereas only Mr. Miiler and a few of his pupils recom- 
mend it. We wifh that he had been more particular on the 
Jy which deftroys clover. 

We approve ovr Farmer’s advice of exipiying by the hand, or; 
as itis ufually called, raking, the intettines of an hoved bea/i, 
as equally effic# al, and fi fer than incifion. 

On our practical “armer’s 14th chapt er, on white clever, we 
have to remark, that any one who doubis that this plant is a 
native of Great Biitain, aced only look on Janes and commons 
ina dropping year, and he muft be convinced that no plough 
ever came there. 

We have fome dovbt about the truth of our Farmer’s affere 
tion, that white clover thrives def? on co/d ground. On the con- 
trary, we have obferved it to thrive belt on dry ground; and 
we think, that when dropping weather combines, with warm 
manures (of which kind are the coal-athes) this excellent plant 
thrives beft on grounds generally dry. 

We ee fo “thorough ly with our Farmer in his opinion that 
‘this plant has fearce an equal tor breeding fheep,’ that we 
doubt not but its ujual name in the North, * lan.b-fuckling ” was 
derived from obfervation of its ufe to lambs. 

On chapter «5, on fainyfiin, we obferve, that Mr. Tull a 
pears to have gaincd ercdit by his cultivation of this leans 

-and we think that the practical Farmer has done himfelf no 
fefs by his candid manner of warning his readers againft what! 
he thinks the miftakes of his old friend. 

Thus Mr. Tull iniorms us that ove acre of drilled /antfoin is 
worth tw of fown. but our Farmer notes, that Mr. Tull 
hiofelf acknowledges that * fown faintfoin, if kept clean the 
two firit years, wiil thrive as well as the drilled,’ 

Mr. Tull tells us, that faintfoin, though fo thin the firt 
year as fcarcely to be worth mowing, will in two or three 
years cover the ground: But our complete Farmer aflures us, 
from experiment, (and we believe him) that this is not the ef. 
fect of new fhoots from the old plants, but of new plants from 
the {cattered feed. 

[In the o/d hufoundry from four to feven bufhels of feed are 
fown on one acre; but in the ew from tive to feven gallons. 

Our Farmer obt crves, it is better to hoe out the overpl ius than 


to want plants. We are ourfelves of opinion that it is fcarcely 
pofible 
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poffible to fow too much faintfoin feed; for the thicknefs of 
the plants will keep down the weeds, and the ftrong plants will 
often kill the weak ones without hoeing. 

Mr. Tull advifes to make the faintfoin hay, when dry, into 
cocks ; but our Farmer judges him much miftaken, and advifes 
to windrow and then carry it. He obferves, that heavy rain 
will run through the largeft cocks of faintfoin hay (or any that 
Jies light) and {fpoil it with muft. He therefore exhorts (and 
we think rightly) to flack it as foon as dry, and carry up a 
tunnel. Onthe fame principle he advifes to thatch the ftack 
immediately. 

On the method of preferving the feed in the hay, our Far- 
mer obferves that vermin are fonder of it than cf corn. On 
the other method of preferving it when threfhed, Mr. Tull di- 
rects to prevent its {weating too much, by laying layers of wheat 
ftraw and of faintfoin feed alternately. 

Mr. Tull is very ample in his encomiums on faintfoin. Our 
Farmer allows them, in general, to be juft; but he obferves, 
rightly, that although Mr. ‘Tull magnifies the profit of this 
plant beyond that of clover, it can never be fo general an im- 
provement, as it difagrees with clay lands, which are three 
fourths of this kingdom. 

In his 16th chapter, on /ucerne, our Farmer obferves, from 
Mr. Tull, fome curious things of this grafs, viz. firft, that 
fuperftition has banifhed it from the Roman territories, where, 
fecondly, it was cultivated by the old Romans at a vaft ex- 
pence; and, thirdly, held in fuch veneration, that iron muft not 
touch the place on which it grew. In France it is faid to pro- 
duce on one acre ten tons! The greater heats of the fun, and 
lefs rain in that country than ours, may reafonably be fuppofed 
to make it fuit better to that climate, as its enemy, natural 
grafs, lefs prevails there. 

Mr. Tull affirms, that lucerne was never known to flourifh 
in England above three years in the old hufbandry ; but our 
Farmer, on his own experience, contradicts this affertion. He 
thinks alfo that Mr. Tull, who recommends hot gravelly foils 
for its culture with us, was led into his miftake by a negleé& of 
the difference of climate*; and that two cr three pounds of feed 
are fuficient for an acre; but the fecd{men recommend treble 
the quantity. In this advice we apprehend them to be in- 
fluenced by a profpect of their own immediate advantage, 

We agree with our Farmer that, in the drill hufbandry of 
this plant, it muft fuffer from horfe-hoeing in narrow inter- 
vals; and that, in wider, more ground is lott. 
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On the whole, we apprehend that hand-hoeing muft bea 
neceflary, though expenfive, culture for it. | 

We know, by experience, that tran/planted lucerne is pre- 
ferable to the untranfplanted. (he elegant Author of this im- 
provement reckons only as much green food on an acre, thus 
managed, as will keep two horfes, and allow a cutting for hay. 
We apprehend /ucerne hay, when mott fuccefsfully made, to be a 
mere bauble; and we fear that the produce in green food, ac- 
— to Mr. Hart’s eftimate, wi!l not leave generally much 
profit. 

Where ground lets very dear, as near cities and great towns, 
and a gentleman has fervants at leifure to attend the hoeing, 
we apprehend that lucerne may anfwer as a fummer food, which 
it would be very expenfive to bring fiom a confiderable diftance 
for horfes in conftant ufe for the coach or faddle. 

Our Farmer thinks that three acres of drilled lucerne will 
fully employ a man, and that they will keep in fummer fix or 
eight horfes. Let him then who propofes to cultivate this plant, 
calculate whether, in his fituation, this expence of a man, and 
the rent, will exceed his expence of keeping the horfes other- 
wife. The profit muft depend on circumftances. 

On chapter the 17th, of durnet, we have little to obferve, 
only that Mr. Miller feems as unreafonably partial againft, as 
Mr. Rocque was for, this grais. 

The fpecies of this plant we know to be as numerous as thofe 
of almoft any kind. They are all correfpondent to their dif- 
ferent foils. Some deferve all that Mr. Miller fays againft 
burnet in general, and others all that its warmeft advocates have 
faid for it. ‘To hope that a gosd fpecies of burnet will be pro- 
duced on bad ground, is folly ; and to infpire that hope is ge- 
nerally the effort of knavery ! 

In the 18th chapter, on grafes, our Farmer thinks that none 
of the grafles recommended by Mr. Stillingfleet is preferable to 
rey-grajs, unlefs it be the annual meadow grafs. 

We agree with him, intirely, that rolling isa great advantage 
to new-fown grafles, and therefore is advifeable, as it com- 
pacts the foil. 

We alfo think that what our Farmer obferves, with regard 
to the graffes preferred by Mr. Miller to rey-grafs, has great 
force, viz. that, * if once reduced to common field culture, 
they will grow ranker, coarfer, &c.’ 

His method of deftroying ants in grafs grounds, viz. * by 
tobacco leaves fteeped in urine,’ is, we dare fay, effeCtual and 
advifeable, if not found too troublefome. 

On chapters 18 and 19, concerning the turnip-cabbage, and 
turnip-rocted-cabbage, we would obferve, that the produce of 


the former is faid by Mr. Baker to be 35 or 36 tons per —: 
an 
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and that of the latter, by Mr. Reynolds, to be only 34: The 
former was faid to be impenetrable by froft, but the fa& was 
difproved : the Jatter is faid’to be fo, and we with that the fa@ 
may not have been difproved by laft winter. 

On chapter 20, of cabbages, we have only to remark, firft, 
that our Farmer feems to prove that one ounce of feed will pro- 
duce more plenty than enough to plant one acre; and, fe- 
condly, that feed fown early in {pring will produce plants fit te 
fet out in the end of May or beginning of June. 

In chapter 21, of the cole-/eed, our Farmer thinks the Flan- 
ders method of tranfplanting for feed manife/lly better than the 
common Englifh one of fowing ; of which preference, however, 
we have our doubts, 

In chapter the 22d,.our Farmer explains, from a Writer in 
the Mufeum Rujfticum, the whole procefs of the teazle. He 
fuppofes that, as its ufe is applied to the woollen manufature, 
it will travel with that, and may perhaps have found its way 
to the North. We can inform him, that it has been fome 
years cultivated about Wakefield, in Yorkthire. 

He juftly obferves a defeét in the Editor of the Mufeum Ruf- 
ticum, who, having obferved that the head of the teazle muft 
arife to a certain fize to be ufeful, has neglected to defcribe 
what that is. He is the more blameable for this defeét$ as he 
motes that the hocks of heads greatly above this ‘fize become 
coarfe, and injure the manufacture. Befide, it is evident, from 
the fequel of the narrative, that the /arge/f? heads are called 
kings, and reckoned of the greateft value. It appears that the 
growing on middle ftems, or as fide heads, diftinguifhes the 
teazles into firft and fecond forts. 

In the 23d chapter, of hops, our Farmer introduces his ac- 
count of their whole management, by a doubt whether the 
planter or factor gains more by them. He affirms, however, 
(and, as we apprehend, with truth) that the planter’s gain al- 
ways depends more on his fkil/ in fatling years than on plenty 
in favourable ones. He concludes, that the general culture is 
of great confequence to the public, as the duty is a contider- 
able branch of the revenue, and the price of the commodity is 
faved to us at home. 

On chapter the 24th, of /affron, we find feveral things which 
would deferve notice; but the review of the work before us 
being already of fufficiene length, we muft not enlarge upon 
the contents of this chapter, although the fubjc¢t is little known, 
and very amufing. 

At prefent, therefore, we fhall only obferve, fir ft, that nearly 
four hundred thoufand fets go to plant an acre, and yet the 
price of fetting and covering that quantity of ground is only 
11. 6s. So greatly does sabit contribute to expedition ! 
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Secondly; The nicety of drying the faffron cakes is fuel. 
that if the greateft attention is not obferved, the faffron will: 
fcorch and be.utterly fpoiled. Surely it deferves the attention, 
of the ingenious to find,. if poflible, a /afer and eafier way of: 
drying them. 

Thirdly, Mr. Montague eftimates the value of an acre of 
fattron at 201]. and Dr. Douglas only at 51. Our Farmer ob- 
ferves, that fometimes faftron fells for 1-1. 10s. per pound, and 
fometimes for double that fum. 

- Fourthly, Our Farmer notes.a general error of the cultiva- 
tors of faffron, viz. fuffering weeds to over-run the beds, and 
cattle to. graze them: whereas he affirms, that hoeing the 
weeds, and mowing the grafs, would greatly increafe: theiv 
profit. We worider that fuch common operations fhould be 
neglected ! | 

Fifthly, He afferts, that a whole family is frequently main« 
tained by. cultivating one or two acres of faffron, as that quan- 
tity finds employment for young and old, during a confiderable 
part of the year. 

On: the 25th chapter, of flax, we have only to notice the 
manner in which our Farmer introduces his account of its 


. culture. 


- He obferves, that we pay immenfe fums to Ruffia, and other 
foreign ftates, for flax and hemp, and yet he has been affured, 
by a manufacturer of undoubted credit, that our fome-raifed com- 
modities are intrinfically better than the camported. 

He obferves, that a want of conveniency for watering flax and 
hemp feems to retard their cultivation in this kingdom ; and, to 
fupport this affertion, he notes that our rivers are fhut up from 
this operation for fear of deftroying our fifh; whereas all rivers 
abroad are open; that fprings of water to fill canals are often 
not at hand, and that ordinary ponds are very unfit for the pur- 
pofe. We apprehend that proper attention would, in a great 
meafure, remedy the want of canals filled by fprings. 

In chapter the 26th, of emp, our Author aflures us, that 
every manufacturer of Englifh fail-cloth laments the backward- 
nefs of the Englifh farmer to raife hemp. 

Our complete Farmer feems really cloquent in his remon- 
ftrance to adminiftration for fuffering us to depend on Ruffia for 
the materials of our cordage and canvas. He obferves, that 
fhe may have fuch an increafing demand at home for thefe 
materials, or by policy be led to fuch a prohibition of the 
exportation of them, as may leave us in great diftrefs. He 
adds, that we could not then blame Ruffia, nor our. climate, 
&c. but our negligence. He concludes with an affurance, that 
a worthy manufacturer of Gainfborough in Lincolnfhire made 
it a part of the bufinefs of a lony life, to turn the attention of 
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fucceffive adminiftrations to the encouragement of this impor- 
tant branch of Englifh manufa@ure, by convincing them of the 
fuperiority of Britifh hemp, both as to ftrength and facility of 
working, over that which is imported. We can only fay, 
6¢ Peace to his fhade !” 

In chapter 27, the Author reprefents weld as a valuable crop, 
which requires Little culture, and will grow on any barren, dry, 
warm \and: for all this he produces authorities; but he is 
very deficient in not acquainting us with the price of the pro- 
duce of an acre to the dyers, without which knowledge no one 
can judge of the profit of it. We apprehend that the vulgar 
name by which we/d is known, at leaft in feveral countries, is 
woad. : 

In chapter the 28th, our Farmer (from Dr. Hill) reprefents 
woad as a plant of eafy culture; and yet it feems agreed, that 
the fecret of manufacturing it (that is, reducing the leaves to 
powder for fixing of colours) is confined to the undertakers, 
who travel in gangs, and rent the land dear, and that the ma- 
nufacturing is a laborious and expenfive procefs. However, in- 

enious men might learn the method, and then the public might 
judge of the profit of the growth of this plant. 

On chapter 29, of madder, we fhall obferve, that our Far- 
mer, like moft of his brethren, feems unconfcionably fevere and 
slliberal on the clergy. He reprefents them as oppreffive in ex- 
action of tithe for this plant, and as neceffitating the legifla- 
ture to reduce that tithe to 5s. per acre for 14 years, from 
1768. 

“Ae we are noways concerned in receiving or paying tithe for 
this plant, we may, therefore, reafonably be fuppofed impartial ; 
and on this occafion we think it our duty to ftate the cafe 
fairly ; which will be a full vindication of that refpectable body 
of men the clergy, many individuals of whom contribute largely 
to the improvement of agriculture. 

The general law of tithes, as fettled among us, gives a tenth 
part of the produce of the ground, when reaped, to the reétor, 
&c. The produce of maddgr was well underftood to be very 
profitable ; and the clergy, perhaps, expected to have a tenth 
part of it. Of this the grower of madder complained, becaufe 
in this cafe the parfon had the tenth part of his labour, &c. 
not confidering that the like cafe happened in regard to wheat 
and other valuable crops. He called it an arbitrary impo/fition, 


-as our Farmer does ; and fo violent was his prejudice againft, 


and oppofition to, this payment, that he feemed likely, through 

obftinacy, to lofe nine parts of his profit rather than pay one. 
In this critical fituation, the legiflature came in to aid the 
public. In order to encourage the obftinate grower of madder, 
they reduced the tithe to a {mall payment indeed ; and did juf- 
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tice to the clergy, by confining that reduction to a fhort term, 
within which it may reafonably be fuppofed that the growers of 
madder will be better acquainted with their own intereft than 
to give up its culture, for being obliged to pay a fumi much 
nearer the value of one-tenth of the produce, and the clergy 
will have a fair chance of being re-admitted to their original 
rights. No doubt the legiflature have a right to diminifh the 
Jegal claims of individuals for the good of the public. 

Herice it appears, that the tithe of madder was not reduced 
on :ccount of any arbitrary impofition of the clergy, but on ac- 
count of the flupid obftinacy of a fet of men, whom our Far- 
mer joins in their r//:beral abule of the clergy. 

On chapter the goth, of /:quorice, we have only to obferve, 
that as this root requires a foil of prodigious depth and richnefs, 
the culture of it muft be very confined, and as the demand for 
it cannot be great, it muft be more confined ftill; infomuch 
that it feems aJready fufficiently known: efpecially as few of the 
planters are faid to grow rich. | 

The Author’s conclufion is an epitome of the fecond volume 
of Memoirs of Agriculture ; of which we have lately given an 
ample review. 

Our complete Farmer’s ftyle is not the fubje& of criticifm : 
but we believe his heart to be benevolent and patriotic *. (‘ 
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Art. VIL. Ccnelufion of the Account of Mr. Farmer’s Differtation 
on Miracles. See Review for July. 


Vi E come now to the principal part of Mr. Farmer’s in- 

genious and elaborate performance, the defign of which 
is to fhew, that the {criptures, both of the Old and the New 
Teftament, ftrictly correfponding with right reafon, always res 
prefent miracles as the peculiar works of God; and never at- 
tribute them to any other beings, unlefs when acting by his 
immediate commifiion. This fubject is confidered in its full 
extent, and our Author is necefflarily led by it into a variety of 
learned and critical enquiries, which we could not abridge, or 
give a fuihcient account of, without extending the prefent ar- 
ticle to an improper length. We muft, therefore, in many 
eifes, content ourfelves with barely noticing what has been 


done; referring our Readers to the work itfelf for more ample 
fatisfaétion and entertainment. 7 
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* Should this work come to a iecond edition, we would advife 
the Writer, in the mo/? /erous and friendly manner, to give the fenfe 
of Authors from whom he compiles, more exaétly than he has done 


‘a this firt edition, and to refer to books and pages, that the Reader 
Piay examine his reposts. 
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The firft fection of the third chapter confiders the view which 
the {cripture gives us of angels, both good and evil, and of the 
fouls of departed men ; and is defigned to fhew that this view 
of them is inconfiftent with their liberty of working miracles. 
As to good angels, they are never reprefented as capable of 
performing miracles at their own pleafure. Of whatever dignity, 
they are only minsfiring /pirits, the fervants of Jehovah, domg 
his commandments, and hearkening to the voice of bis word, without 
having themfelves any power over mankind, or over thofe 
laws by which the fyftem to which we belong is governed. 
Now if this be the cafe with regard to good angels, what rea‘on 
can there be for afcribing fuch dominion to evil angels, who 
are fallen under the divine difpleafure? The f{cripture never 
afcribes to the devil the ability of revealing fecrets, foretelling 
future events, or working miracles; never guards mankind 
againft being deceived by the outward effects either of his mi- 
raculous power or infpiration, neceflary as fuch a caution would 
have been, had he been able to infpire prophecies and. work 
miracles ; and earneftly as it warns us againft a lefs danger, the 
pretences of men to divine miracles and infpiraticn, when they 
were not fent and affifted byGod. It has, indeed, been fup- 
pofed, from Dan. x. 13, 20, and Ephef. ii. 2, that fallen an 
gels prefide over diftinct regions of the world, and that they 
have a power of changing the conftitution of the air; but it is 
proved by Mr. Farmer that no fuch dogtrine can be reafonably 
grounded on thefe paflages. He has fhewn, likewife, that the 
fouls of deceafed men have no intercourfe with the material 
Creation, at leaft not with this lower world ; that tne idea en- 
tertained of them by Chriftians, both in ancient and modern 
times, has been ‘borrowed from the Pagans; and that the mi- 
racles afcribed to departed faints, are branded as impoftures by 
St. Paul. 

The next fection contains an accurate and curious enquiry 
into the reprefentation which the fcripture affords of the nature 
and claims of the Heathen divinities. Our learned Author here 
fhews, that the Heathens dcified al] the parts and powers of na- 
ture, and that they believed the exiftence of demons, who were 
conlidered as the diftribu:ors or difpenfers of good and evil to 
mankind. It was the opinion of many, that the celeftial gods 
did not themfelves interpofe in human affairs, but commiited 
the entire adminiftration of the government of this lower world 
to thefe fubaltern deities ; and hence thefe fubaltern deities be- 
came the grand objects of the religious hopes and fears of the 
Pagans, of immediate dependence and divine worfhip. As it 
has often been faid, that the demons of the Heathens were {pi- 
rits of a higher origin than the race of man, Mr. Farmer en- 
ters into an examination of the reafons commonly afligncd for 
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this notion; and has clearly proved, by the teftimony of the 
ancient hiftorians, poets, and philofophers, and by uncontro- 
verted facts, that the more direct objects of Pagan worthip 
were fuch departed human fouls as were believed to become 
demons. After this he goes on to confirm the fame point from 
the authority of the Old Teftament writers ; confiders the ufe 
of the word demon in the Septuagint tranflation, in Philo, in 
Jofephus, and in the New Teftament; introduces fome re- 
marks on the late controverfy between Dr. Sykes and his ane 
tagonifts; and refers us to the evidence both of Heathens and 
Jews, to fhew that the fpirits of wicked men were thought to 
become wicked demons. The opinions of the Chriftian Fae 
thers upon the fubject are alfo particularly confidered, and 


then our Author proceeds to the following judicious and impore 
tant obfervations, 


_‘ If the foregoing account of the Pagan gods be juft, there will 
be no difficulty in vindicating the cenfures paft upon them in the 
facred writings. With regard to the parts and powers of nature, 
which tife Heathen world deified, they are reprefented in {cripture 
as the creatures of God’s power, and the paflive inftruments of his 
decrees. Even the fun, and the moon, and the ftars, and all the hoft 
of heaven, however revered by the Pagans as the chief deities, the 
Lfraelites are forbidden to worfhip and ferve, becaufe Febovab, their 
God, placed them in the firmament of heaven; not for the ufe of any 
one particular nation, but for the common benefit of the whole human 
vace. Itis extraordinary that Mofes, at a time when the world was 
univerfally regarded as animated and divine, and the elements and 
the heavenly bodies were thought to poffefs an internal power to 
exert themfelves in all their admirable effects ; it is very extraordi- 
nary that Mofes, at this time, fhould difcover, publifh, and (by 
fuitable miracles) confirm the oppofite doctrine. His doétrine is per- 
fectly agreeable to the modern philofophy, which reprefents the whole 
natural world as a merely material, inert, inaétive thing, without 
any wifdom or power of its own, and refifting any change of ftate, 
whether of reft or motion ; and which muft therefore be continually 
upheld and direéted by the power of God, to whom the whole train 
of natural caufes and effeéts is to be afcribed. The doétrine alone 
of Mofes, fo remote from the fentiments and philofophy of his age, 
and fo agreeable to truth, creates a ftrong pre{umption of his having 
received it by immediate revelation. 

« As to the other gods of Paganifm, whether they were fuch hu- 
man fouls as became demons, or (as fome apprehend) created {pirits 
of a fuperior order, we have already feen that the fcripture gives us 
fuch a view of them, as is inconfiftent either with their infpiring 
prophecies or working miracles. And it will be ihewn in the fequel 
that all fupernatural effeéts are referred to God alone by the facred 
writers. Is it poflible for them to contradi& themfelves, as they muft 
do, if they afcribe fuch effects to the Heathen gods? But fo far are 
they from doing this, that they conftantly repretent thofe gods as ut- 
terly impotent and infignificant ; either as having no real exiftence, 
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‘er no’more power than if they did not exift. They call them vani- 
‘ties, things of no kind of value or efficacy. Nor is this cenfure 
confined toa part only of the Heathen gods: it is extended to all, 
without a fingle exception. Theyare att vanity. AL the gods of 
the nations are idols, o¢ nothings: not powerful evil fpirits, but mere 
nullities. In this manner the ancient prophets of God {poke of the 
Pagan deities ; and the apoftles of Chrift ufed the fame language : 
we know that an-idel is nothing in the world. This is not to be un- 
derftood of the mere rmages of ‘the gods: for the Heathens did not 
regard thofe images, in themfelves confidered, as real gods. They 
believed them to be the reprefentatives and the receptacles of their 
gods, and in this view they fpoke of them as gods, and the objects 
of divine worfhip, and it ‘is in reference to the divine powers fup- 
pofed to’ refide in them, that the fcriptures affirm, that they are 
nothing. On all occafions the facred writers deride thefe pretended 
sefidences of the Heathen deities, as mere earthly materials, polithed 
by the hand of the artificer, and the deities themfelves as equally 
void of underftanding, or rather as being nothing diftinét from thofe 
fenfelefs materials, and exifting only in the imagination of their de- 
luded worfhippers. Yhe frock és .a-do&rine of vanities. Their idols are 
filver and gold, or svood and fiene, the work of mens hands, which 
nsither fee, nor bear, nor eat, nor Jmell. Agreeably hereto.ghe {crip- 
ture reprefents the votaries of thefe divinities as perfons utterly loft 
to reafon, and without a fhadow of excufe. Yhey are altogether bru- 
tile and foolife, and difcover ao more underftanding than the idols 
they make. 
‘ Oracles, prophecies, prodigies were afcribed by the Heathens to 
their demons, and on their favour the good or evil ftate of mens 
lives was though: to depend. This perfuation was the ground of their 
worfhip: and the proper point in difpute-between idolaters and the 
prophets of the true God, was, whether that perfuafion was fup- 
ported by.fa@s. We find the meffengers of God challenging idola- 
ters to juitify the worlhip.of idols, and the idol gods themfelves to 
give proof of their divinity, by a difplay of knowledge, or by fome 
exertion of power, fuch as was either hurtful or beneficia] to man- 
-kind ; and even admitting, that by fuch 2 difplay of their power or 
knowledge, the Heathen deities would have eftablifhed their claim to 
divinity, and their title tothe homage of mankind. Produce your cau/e, 
Beith the Lord, bring forth your firong reafons. Let them fhew the for- 
mer things what they be, that we may confider them, and know the lat- 
ter end of them: produce your ancient oracles, that we may judge 
whether they were falfilled by correfpondenc events ; or, now declare 
to us things for to.come. Shew us things for to come hereafter, that we 
may know that ye are gods; yea, do good, or do evil, that we may be 
ui/mayes ; that it may appear ye have, what your votaries affert, a 
title to the reverence and worfhip of mankind. Behold, ye are no- 
thing, and your work of nought, and therefore there can be no fhadow 
of reafon for paying you homage. How very different is this lan- 
guage of the ancient prophets from-that of our learned moderns, who 
tell us, that idolatry cannot poflibly be juitified by any miracles, 
however aumerous or fplendid ; and that whatever power over man- 


kind the Heathen gods might poffeis, they could have no right to 
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worfhip ? The prophets would have allowed their title to worfhip, 
had they admitted their power. Their utter impotence is the only 
reafon of the {cripture’s remonftrating againft paying them homage. 
i add, that thefe remonftrances of icripture, which are. frequently 
repeated, are confirmed by facts, by many ftriking teftimonies of the 
utter inability of the Heathen deities to interpofe either for the 
conviction of gainfayers, or for the benefit of their worfhippergy or 
in vindication of their own.honour. They could not interpret’Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s dream, nor the hand-writing upon the wall of Bel- 
fhazzar’s palace ; nor were they able to anfwer by fire, in the public 
trial between their own prophets and.the prophet of Jehovah, though 
on thefe feveral occafions, but efpecially the laft, all their credit was 
at fiake. Nor did they oppofe (how much foever it might be their 
intereft to do it) any miracles of their own, to thofe either of Mofes 
or the Meffiak, as we hope to fhew in the fequel.’ 

In oppoefition to all this evidence, it has been afferted, that 
the fyftem of Pagan idolatry was fupported by prophecies and 
miracles, delivered and performed, not by the fictitious deities 
of the Heathens, but by devils, or wicked demons of a higher 
order than mankind. {t has been farther aflerted, that thefe 
wicked fpirits were, properly fpeaking, the gods of the Heathens, 
rather than thofe imaginary beings, whom they feemed to them- 
felves to worfhip ; and, in fupport of thefe aflertions, appeal is 
made to the writings of the Fathers, and the authority of fcripture, 
Tt muft be owned, that thefe extravagant opinions are cleatly 
contained in the writings of the Fathers ; but they are only at- 
ferted there, not proved, and perhaps were never really be- 
lieved by the very perfons who maintained them, and upon 
whofe authority alone they have been received in fucceeding 
ages. As, however, it is a matter of no great importance 
what fentiments the Fathers entertained on the fubjeét, Mr. 
Farmer (in addition to the general reafons he had already fug- 
gefied) proves, that the fcripture never reprefents the Heathens 
as worfhipping devils, and confiders the meaning of the feveral 
words rendered devils in the Old Teftament, and the fignifica- 
tion of demons in the New. 

Our ingenious Author examines, in the third fection, the 
charaGier and pretenfions of the magicians, diviners, and for- 
cerers of antiquity; Jays before his readers the fcripture ac- 
count of them; and refutes the various pleas alledged by Chrif- 
tians, in fupport of the credit and efficacy of the ancient magic. 
‘The magicians undertook to interpret dreams, to foretell future 
events, and to accompl:i{h many wonderful things, by their fu- 
perior knowledge of the fecret powers of nature, of the virtues 
of plants and minerals, and of the motions and influences of the 
ftars. —Divination was a fcience in which they thought them- 
felves fure of fuccefs, if they proceeded according to certain 
eftablifhed rules. Nor are we hence to infer, as eS 
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done, that the ancient magicians, or priefts, were mere natu- 
ralifts and afticlogets There have, indeed, been Atheifts and 


Chriftians, who have. been much addi&ed to divination. and 
aftrology; but thefe arts among the Pagan nations were founded 
in their fyftem of theology. —The fcripture, however, without 
paying. regard to the principles the magicians went upon, or 
tiie different characters they aflumed, brands them ail as dhame- 
lefs impoftors, and seproaches them with an utter inability of 
difcovering or accomplifhing any thing fupernatural. The pro- 
phet Ifaiah, having foretold the deftruction of Babylon, fo fa- 
maus all over the world for divination and aftrology, thus pro- 
ceeds to infult that proud city: Stand now with thine’ enchant- 
ments; and with the multitude of thy forceries, wherein thou haf? la~ 


boured from thy youth’; “if fo be thou fhalt be able to profit, i. Jo be 
thou mayeft prevgil,’. Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy coun- 


fels. “Let now the aftrelagers, the flar-gazers, the monthly prognofi- 


caters, and up, and fave thee from thoje things which fall come 
upon, thee from, that deftru¢tion, which, he tells them,. with 
their various methods of divination and forcery, they would be 
unable either to forefee or prevent. 

But notwithftanding the clear decifion of the point by the di- 
vine oracles, many Chriftians have contended for the fuperna+ 
tural power and efficacy of Pagan divination and forcery. This 
point was maintained by the Fathers in particular, who afcribed 
the efficacy of magic to evil demons ; as fome of the Heathen 
philofophers alfo did. It was a very prevailing opinion in the 
primitive church, that magicians and necromancers, both amon 
the Gentiles and heretical Chriftians, had each their particular 
demons, perpetually attending on their perfons, and obfequious 
to their commands, by whofe help they could call up the fouls 
of the dead, foretel future events,’ and perform miracles. Mr. 
Farmer, therefore, in farther oppofition to thefe fentiments, 
proceeds to fhew,, that the fupernatural power of magic cannot 
be inferred, either from the fcripture’s defcribing diviners by 
their ufual appellations, or as perfons haying a familiar /pirit, 
and a /pirit of divination; nor from the laws of Mofes againft 
divination and witchcraft ; nor from the credit in which thefe 


' arts-were faid to be held. Indeed, this credit was not. fo great 


as hath fometimes been reprefented ; for it appears, from many 
paflages and teftimonies of ancient writers, that magic and di- 
vination were treated with general contempt in enlightened ages, 
In the fourth feétion, which relates to the falfe prophets as 
{poken of in fcripture, are explained, 1. The celebrated warn- 
ing of Mofes, Deut. xiii. r—5. 2. The prophecy. of Chrift, 
Matth. xxiv. 24. 3. Several paflages in the Epiftles, with re- 
gard to the falfe teachers in the apoftolic age. 4. St. Paul’s 
prophecy concerning the Man of Sin, whofe coming is after the 
working of Satan, wiih all power, and figns, and lying wonders. 
And, 
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And, 5. St. John’s prediion concerning the perfon, who was 
to do great figns, and make fire come down from heaven. Part of 
what is faid upon our Saviour’s prediction, There fhall arife falfe 
Chrifts, and falfe prophets, and foal Jhew great figns and wonders, 
cannot be unacceptable to our Readers. 

* Our Lord is not here warning his difciples againft admitting fhe 
divinity of unqueftionable miracles, but againft haftily crediting the 
truth of thofe pretences to miracles, which would ‘be made ‘by the 
perfons of whom heis fpeaking. This appears, as well from the natural 
import of this prophecy in its original language, as from the hiftory 
and chara*ter of the impoftors to whom it refers. ‘Chrift does not 
fay, ** Falfe prophets hall jZeqw, that is, really exbidit and perform, 
great figns,” but (as the original:word fhould have been rendered) 
“* they will Give, that-is, appeal to, promife or undertake to pro- 
ducé fuch figns, ufing the very language of the Jewith legiflator ex- 
plained above, who reprefertts a prophet as giving (that is, propofing 
and appealing to) a fign or onder, whether it did or did not come 
to pafs. The phrafe itfelf does not determine whether the fign 
given, be it the promife of a miracle or the prediétion of:an event, 
would be confirmed or confuted, when it was expected to be accom- 
plifhed. It might be engaged for, and yet never be exhibited. And 
every circumftance of the prophecy contained in this context, ferves 
to prove, that the perfons here foretold would only undertake to thew 
great fians, without performing what they undertook. But I hall 
argue chiefly from the hiftory of thofe perfons, in whofe appearance 
and pretenfions this prophecy received its completion, .and which 
mutt be allowed to be the beft key to the interpretation of this pro- 

tic warning. 

‘ Our Saviour here refers to thofeimpoftors, who {prung up in Judea 
in the interval between the delivery of this prophecy, and the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem. As early as the 45th or 46th year of the Chriftian 
zra, one Theudas, who called himfelf a prophet, :perfuaded great 
numbers to follow him to Jordan, by telling them that he would, by 
his own command, divide the river: but this confident boaft ended in 
his own deftruétion, as well as that of many of his followers. About 
nine or ten years afterwards Judea {warmed with thefe deceivers, who 
led the people into the wildernefs, and undertook to exhibit divine won- 
ders. Gne who came out of Egypt promifed to caufe the walls of Je- 
rufalem to fall down; but the deluded multitudes who followed him 
were difperfed or deftroyed by the Romans, /uffering (to ufe the lan- 

uage of Jofephus) the juff punifament.of their folly. ‘The nearer the 
lore were to Jeftradtion fo much the more did thefe impoftors multi- 
ply, and fo much the more eafy credit did they find with thofe whe 
were willing to have their miferies foothed by hope. Even during 
the conflagration of the Temple, a falfe prophet encouraged the 
people with miraculous figns of deliverance: nor did the total de- 
ftruetion of the city-cure this madnefs, as appears by the conduct of 
an impoftor at Cyrene, who promjfed to fhew them figns and appa- 
xitions.” . 

The fifth fection is employed in proving, that the fcriptures 
reprefent the one true God as the fole creator and fovereign of 
the world, which he governs by fixed and invariable laws ; = 
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that to him they appropriate all miracles, urging them as de- 
monftrations of his vet and fole dominion over nature, in 
oppofition to the claims of all other fuperior beings. 
_ © How very different a view of miracles is this,’ fays our Author, 
after having fully eflablifhed his point, ‘ from that given us by thofe 
learned moderns who affert, that they argue only the interpofition of 
fome power more than human; that the loweft orders of fuperior in- 
telligences may perform great miracles, and higher orders of beings 
greater miracles ftill; that no miracle recorded in fcripture can be 
pronounced beyond the power of all created beings in the univerfe 
to produce; and that in no cafe whatever can the immediate inter- 
a of God be diftinguithed certainly by the works themfelves ? 
When the adverfaries of revelation ufe fuch language, with a view to 
deftroy its evidence, they fpeak in charafter. But what raifes our 
wonder is, its being held by fome of its ableit votaries and advocates, 
notwithftanding that revelation ftrongly afferts the fole dominion of 
Jehovah over Nature, and every deviation from the laws of Nature, 
(that is, every miracle) to be in itfelf a demonftration of his being 
its Creator and Lord. Which of thefe two opinions is moft confo- 
nant to reafon, isa point difcuffedin the fecond chapter. We only 
obferve here, that they cannot both be true. Can thofe works be 
the fole prerogatives af Jehovah, and a proof of his fole and unri- 
valled fovereignty, which others befides him, and even when aéting 
in oppofition to him, have a power of performing as well as he ? 
And can we fuccefsfully maintain the argument from miracles in fa- 
vour of revelation, if we do not adhere to the ufe which revelation 
itfelf makes of miracles ?? 

As the moft able of our modern writers feem not to have 
attended to the true ftate of the ancient controverfy between 
the prophets of God and Idolaters, that matter is confidered b 
Mr. Farmer ; after which he proceeds to the fixth and laft fec- 
tion of the third chapter. The defign of this fection is to fhew 
that the fcriptures uniformly reprefent all miracles as being, in 
themfelves, an abfolute demonftration of the divinity of the 
miffion and doctrine of the prophets, at whofe inftance they are 
performed, and never direc us to regard their doctrines as a teft 
of the miracles being the effect of a divine interpofition. Be- 
fides taking fome notice of the miracies of Mofes and the pto- 
phets in this view, our Author here diftinctly examines the mi- 
tacles performed by Chrift and his apoftles, and refutes an ob- 
jeGtion that may be drawn from Matth. xii. 26, 27. The Pha- 
rifees did not afcribe the miracles of our Lord in general to the 
affiftance of demons, nor did Jefus refer them to his doétrine, 


in order to determine the divinity of his works. 

‘ It is to little purpofe, therefore, to plead,’ fays Mr. Farmer to- 
wards the clofe of the feétion, ‘ as the advocates of Chriftianity are 
apt to do, that the nature of the doétrines which’ miracles are de- 
figned to confirm, will ferve to point out the Author of the works, 
inafmuch as this can do no fervice to Chriftianity ; for the divinely 
authorized teachers of it did not, and, confidering the prejudices of 
the firit converts, could not make this ufe of its doctrines. Had there 
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been any ambiguity in the proof from miracles, it would have been 
rejected by thofe to whom it was at firft propofed. In Jatter aves! 
learned men have adventured (fuch is the prefumption and weak” 
nefs of human reafon, in many perfons endowed with the largeit 
meafure of it) to demonftrate a griori, that it became God to in- 
terpofe for the reformation of the world, juft at the time, and in 
the manner related in the gofpel ; and hence they infer the divinity 
of its miracles, and very often even their truth. Eut it is certain, 
that in the age in which the gofpel was publithed, nothing feemed 
more incredible than its grand do@rine, that Jefus of Nazareth is 
the Meffiah. And Jefus and his apoitles won men to the belief of 
this article, by the evidence of prophecies and miracles, without 
once appealing to the internal credibility of it, or entering into any 
metaphyfical reafonings and difquifitions concerning the difpenfations 
of providence. Rida 

‘ Indeed, fetting all prejudice afide, the Meffiahhhip of Jefus of 
Nazareth is a do&trine which natural reafon cannot, of itfelf, difco- 
ver to be either true or falfe. It is a doétrine which admits of na. 
other proof than the teftimony of prophecies and miracles, and yet ’ 
can never itfelf ferve to manifeft their divine original. 

‘ A late celebrated writer feems to have been fenfible of this 
when he faid *, ‘* that we are to diftinguith between the doétrines we 
prove by miracles, and the dottrines by which we try miracles; and 
that they are not the fame do&rines.”? With what a number of fubtle 
diftinftions have the learned perplexed the evidence of the gofpel, 
fuch as render it very unfit for being (what it was, by its gracious 
Author, defigned to be) the religion of the poor and illiterate? If 
miracles are common to all fupe:ior beings, is it evident to an ordi-. 
nary Capacity, that they neceffarily argue the immediate interpofition 
of God, when performed by a perfon who teaches leffons of morality, 
though at the {ame time he alledged his miracles in confirmation of 
claims and powers quite difinét from, and fuperior to, that of a 
teacher of morality, fuch as ais being the Meffiah and Son of God? 
Befides, if the purity of Chrilt’s moral precepts be a neceflary teltof 
the divinity of his works, wrought to eitablith his extraordinary pre- 
tenfions and character, how comes it to pafs that neither Chrift nor 
his apoftles have given us any information concerning this matter? 
As they have no where told us what thofe do€trines are by which 
we are to try their miracles, if there be fuch doétrines, are they not 
chargeable with the mott criminal omiffion? An omidion which no 
human wifdom or fagacity can fupply, Nay, upon the fole evidence 
| of miracles, they demanded faith in Chrilt as the Mefliah, dcfore 
f /' they inftructed men‘in any other doctrines, and therefore certainly 

6 without fubmittine them to previous examination; which would 
} have been very unreafonable, if thofe other doctrines are a neceflary 
| teft of the divinity of their miracles, 
. ‘ The plain matter of fact, as it appears to me, is this: they 
. never taught men to try their miracles, either by the dottrine they 
: were immediately defigned to confirm, or by any other; but, on the 
contrary, taught men to judge of their doctrine by their miracles. 
The very purtty of the Chriitian doctrine, as well as the nature of 
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Chrift’s perfonal claims, rendered this conduct neceflary. The Jews 
in general, and the Pagans more efpecially, were plunged into the 
deepeft corruption. The latter were not only idolaters, but worthi 
ped their gods by acts of -uncleannefs, fuch as were fuitable to their 
apprehended natures. Would not the purity of the gofpel create in 
fuch perfons a prejudice againft its miracles? What could engage 
them to embrace a doétrine that contraditted every fentiment and af- 
fe&tion of their hearts, but fuch works as were in themfelves, and ac- 
cording to the genuine fentiments of nature, certain and evident 
proofs of a divine interpofition ? Thofe therefore who endeavour to 
prove, that miracles alone are not a fafticient criterion of a divine 
miffion, do not attend to the nature of the Chriftian difpenfation, 
nor to the ftate of the world when it was firlt erected. They like- 
wife impeach the condu& of Chriit and his apoftles, and labour to 
deftroy (though without defigning it) the very foundation on which 
Chriftianity is built. We have thewn in general, that if miracles 
are ever performed in fupport of falfehood, they can never afford 
certain evidence of a divine commiflion: leaft of all, then, can they 
ferve to eftablifh the divine miflion and authority of Chrift, which 
he requires us to acknowledge upon the account of his miracles, as 
in themfelves a complete and fuflicient evidence.’ 

The defign of the fourth chapter is to fhew, that the fcrip- 
tures have not recorded any inftances of real miracles performed 
by the devil. Our Author, in confidering this part of his fub- 
yect, has examined the objections that may be drawn from the 
cafe of the magicians in Egypt, and from the appearance of Sa- 
muel, after his deceafe, to Saul. In order to prove that the ma» 
gicians did not perform works really fupernatural, gor were al- 
lifted by any fuperior beings, the following points are difculled 
at large, with great accuracy and judgment; 1. The character 
and pretenfions of the magicians. 2. The true intention of 
Pharaoh in fending for them, and the abfurdity of the inten- 
tion commonly afcribed to him. 3 The motives which might 
induce the magicians to attempt an imitation of the works of 
Mofes. 4. The acts done by Mofes, and the principles on 
which he ated. 5. The language in which Mofes defcribes — 
the works of the magicians. And, 6. The nature of the feve- 
ral works done by them. _ The cafe of Samuel’s appearance to 
Saul at Endor, is confidered with equal attention, and. Mr. Far- 
mer favours the opinion, that God did either raife up Samuel, or 
prefent a likenefs ot image of him before Saul, to denounce the 
divine judgment againft him for the crime he was committing, — 
in applying to a reputed forcerefs. Our Saviour’s temptations 
in the wildernefs, fall within this part of the Author’s plan; 
but he has formerly examined them in a diftinc treatife *. 

The fifth and laft chapter of the work before us, is taken up 
in fhewing that miracles, confidered as divine interpofitions, 
are a gertain proof of the miflion and doétrine of a prophet ; and 
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in pointing out the advantages and neceffity of this proof, in 
confirming and propagating a new revelation. At the begin. 
ning of the chapter, Mr. Farmer ftates the circumftances un. 
der which miracles prove the divinity of a prophet’s miffion and. 
doctrine; and guards his readers againft two extremes, that of 
confiderjng miracles as proofs only of power on the one hand, 
and on the other, that of reprefenting them as proofs of the 
univerfal and perpetual infpiration of the perfon who performs 
them. After this he goes on to evince, in a very fatisfaCtory 
manner, that the proof from miracles, of the divine commiffion 
and doctrine of a prophet, is in itfelf decifive and abfolute; 
that this proof is natural, and agreeable to the common fenfe 
of mankind in all ages; that it is eafy and compendious; that 
miracles conftitute a powerful method of conviction, without 
being violent and compulfive; that they are neceflary to atteft a 
divine commiffion, and to confirm and propagate a new revela- 
tion, fuch efpecially as contradi&ts mens prejudices and _paf- 
fions ; that they ferve to revive and confirm the principles of 
natural religion, and to recover men from the two oppofite ex- 
tremes of Atheifm and Idolatry; and that the evidence of mi- 
racles, whether of power or knowledge, is the fitteft to accom- 
pany a ftanding revelation, becaufe it may be conveyed to dif- 
tant ages and nations. 

We have no helitation in pronouncing this treatife to be the 
amoft important and mafterly performance we have ever yet feen 
on the nature, origin, and defign of miracles. The former writers 
upon the fubje&t, who may be thought, in fome refpects, the moft 
‘to coincide with our Author, will be found to differ from him, 
and to be inferior to him in feveral very confiderable points. 
They are miftaken in their defcriptions of the nature of mira- 
cles; they afcribe an undue power to evil fpirits ; and are filent 
or defective with regard to a number of queftions fully examined 
‘by Mr. Farmer. No one, in particular, can be compared with 


thim, for the extenfive, learned, and judicious manner in which 


-he hath difcnffed and confuted the fyftem of demonifm, or for 
‘the perfpicuity and ftrength wherewith he hath ftated the cer- 
‘tain evidence that miracles afford of the divine commiffion and 
doétrine of a prophet. 

Were we to recommend, to a young perfon, a proper method 
of ftudy, with relation to the fubject of miracles, we fhould ad- 
vife him to begin with this book. Having thus laid a right 
foundation, he would proceed with great advantage to the va- 
luable productions of Douglas, Adams, Campbell, Claparede, 
and the other ingenious writers who have confidered the pofitive 
teftimony in favour of the Jewifh and Chriftian miracles, and 
endeavoured to remove the difficulties, and to anfwer the ob- 
jections which have been railed againft this teitimony, by the 
enemies of revelation. ' 
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Kar.1X. Objfervations:o@®Reverfionary Payments, Annuithes, Cte 
By Richard Price, D. D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. bound 
Cadell. 1771. 


HERE are few modern publications, which have fo 
many urgent claims on the public attention, as that 
which is now before us. Whether we confider it in its defign 
Or in its execution, we may venture to fay, that it is an honour 
both to the ‘mgenuity and to the humanity of its Author; and 


' that none can perufe it, without deriving from it very confi- 


derable pleafure and advantage. 

lf we regard this work, as the production of genius and la- 
bour, and as. containing many particulars in that department 
of fcience, of which it treats, that are mew and interefling, it 
will. naturally excite the curiofity and attract the notice of all, 
who have any tafte for mathematical difquifitions and calcula- 
tions: but confidered in its immediate intention and applica- 
tion, it ftrongly recommends itfelf to all, who have any re- 
gard either for their fpecies or their country. It is undoubted] 
a very excellent, and,, we hope, will prove an equally ufeful 
antidote againft the contagion of forming annuity {chemes, which 
too generally prevails. It will be a means of opening the eyes 
of the public on that ruin in which all fuch connections, en- 
tered into without fufficient examination, and continued with- 
Qut amendment, may involve fome of the prefent members, and 
neceflarily muff involve pofterity. 

Equity and humanity forbid our enriching ourfelves at the 
expence of our children and fucceflors; and we truft that the 
managers of all fuch focieties will be difpofed to retreat, and to 
reform their refpeétive plans, before it is too late. With this 


_ view we anxioufly recommend the prefent work to their notice, 


and to the notice of.all, who either actually are, or propofe to be- 
come, members of fuch aflociations. Prudence requires that fome 
provifion be made in the earlier period of life, and by thofe whofe 
induftry may avail to this end, for a feafon of growing infir- 
mities and wants. But for God’s fake, let it be fuch a pro- 
vifion as is likely to anfwer the end propofed by it, and as fhall 
be equitable to others, as well as advantageous to ourfelves. 

‘ A tradefman, who fells cheaper than he buys, may be 
kept up many years by increafing bufinefs and credit, but he 
will be all the while accumulating diftrefs; and the longer he 
goes on, the more extenfive ruin he will produce at laft.’ The 
allufion is juft and forcible, and ought to lead us to confider, 
that, though our plan may be fufficiently durable to relieve 
ourfelves, the bankruptcy-delayed will fall the heavier on our 
defcendants: and it is * aie to humanity to reflect, how 
they will defpife and execrat cour memories, for engrofling to 
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our own ule all the benefits of an inftitution, in the wreck of 
which they muft perifh, without the poflibility of relief, 

It is with pleafure we are informed, that the Author’s cal- 
culations, for the accuracy of which time and experience will 
be the beft vouchers, have pievented ‘fome ffdt accomplifhing 
a defign they had projected, and induced others to plead 
ftrongly, we hope not altogether without fueeefs, for a reform 
in focieties that are already eftablifhed. The book itfelf, we 
apprehend, is, or at Jeaft, will foon be in very many hands. I¢ 
contains a valuable collection of rules, examples, and tables, 
which render the bufinefs of calculation, in all kinds of ane 
nuitics, plain and eafy ; befides many curious and ufeful obfer- 
vations on fimilar fubjeéts. It corrects the errors of the moft 
approved writers on the fubject of annuities; and, in fhort, 
may be pronounced the moft complete work of the kind extant. 
The mathematical demonftrations are thrown inté the Appen~ 
dix; and the Author has annexed fuch remarks and illuftra« 
tions to thofe paffages, that are the moft obfeure and difficult, 
as will render the whole intelligible and entertaining to all thofe 
who have a tolerable acquaintance with vulgar and décimal 
arithmetic. , 

For the fatisfaétion of thofe who have not yet had an oppor 
tunity of, perufing this work, and as a fpecimen of what they 
miay expect to meet with, when it falls inté their hands, we 
fhall make the ‘following extracts ; and fhall endeavour fo to 
conneét the Author’s principles and reafoning, as to do no in 
juftice to the work itfelf, whilft we are defirous of giving fome 
information to our Readers. We fhall, in this article, fele& 
thofe calculations and obfervations, that relate to fome of the 
moft confiderable focieties for the benefit of widows, and for 
the relicf of age. ‘The feventh and eighth queftions in the firft 
chapter contain the calculations, which are largely applied in 
the three firft fe€tions of the fecond chapter, and are intended 
to point out and to rectify the errors in the plan of the focieties 
for the benefit of widows, 

The calculations are eafily made by all who will take the ne- 
ceffary pains, according to the rules and examples propofed by 
the ingenious Author, and by the affiftance of the tables with 
which he has furnifhed them. 

It is neceflary'to premife, that ¢ the value of an annuity, on 
the joint continuance of any two lives, fubtracted from the va- 
Jue of an annuity on the life in expectation,’ gives the true pre- 
fent value of an annuity on what may happen to remain of the 
Jatter of the two lives atter the other. 

* Queftion VII. The prefent value is required of an annuity 
to be enjoyed by one life, for what may happen to remain of 


it beyond another life, aftcr a given term; that is, provided 
both 
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both lives continue, from the prefent time, to the end of a given 
term of years. Anfwer. Find the value of the annuity for 
two lives greater, by the given term of years, than the given 
lives. Difcount this value for the given term 3 and then mul- 
tiply by the probability, that the two given lives fhall 4:1 con- 
tinue the given term; and the product will be the anfwer. 

‘ Example. Let the two lives be each 30. The term feven 
years. Theannuity £.10. Intereft 4 per cent. The given 
lives, increafed by 7 years, become each 37. The value of two 
joint lives each 37, is (by Table VII. taking 2 of the differ- 
ence between the value of joint lives of 35 and thofe of 40, 
and fubtracting it from the value of the former) 10.25. ‘Ihe 
value of a fingle life at 37, is (by Table VI.) 13.67. The 
former, fubtracted from the latter, is 3.42, or the value of an 
annuity for the life of a perfon 37 years of age, after another 
of the fame age, by the general rule premifed. 3.42 difcounted 
for 7 years (that is, multiplied by 0.76, the value of /. 1, due 
at the end of 7 years, by Table |.) is 2.0. The probability that 
a fingle life at 30 fhall continue 7 years, is (by Mr. De Moivre’s 
hypothefis *) #?,. The probability, therefore, that two fuch 
lives fhall both continue 7 years is }/$z, or, in decimals, 0.765. 
And 2.6 multiplied by 0.765, is 1.g8y, the number of years 
purchafe which ought to be given for an annuity, to be en- 
joyed by a life now 30 years of age, after a life of the fame 
age, provided both continue 7 years. ‘The annuity then being 
L. 10, its prefent value is £. 19.89. By fimiiar operations i¢ 
may be found, that fuppofing the term one year, and the ages 
and the rate of intereft the fame, the prefent value of the fame 
reverfionary annuity is £. 32.4; and that if the term is 15 years, 
the value is {.9.7.—For two lives cach 40, thefe values are 


Ls 30-33-—L. 17-44.-—f. 7.3. The term being 1,7, or 15 








* The hypothefis here referred to is that of an equal decrement of 
life through all its ftages till the age of 86, which Mr. De Moivre 
confidered as the utmoft probable extent of life. See Review for 
Feb. 1771, p. 136, feg.—aAccording to this hypothefis, 56 perfons 
being fuppoted alive at 30, one will die every year. At the end of 
7 years then, the nnmber cof the living will be 49, and 72, or the 
odds of 7 to 1 (for the numerator exprefies the chances of living fo 
Jong, and 56 all the chances for and againf this event—7 thercfore 
will exprefs the chances of its failing; and the proportion will be as 
49 to 7, or 7 to 1) is the probability, that a life aged 30 will con- 
tinue 7 years; and this fraction, multiplied by itfelf, is the probabi- 
lity, that ¢evo lives of this age fhall both continue 7 years: and 
thefe frafions, fubtra¢ted from unity, will give the refpective proba- 
bilities that they will not continue fo long: the fum of both proaba- 
bilities being always unit; for it is certain, that every event will 
either happen or fail. 

Rev, OS. 1771. a years. 
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years. For two lives each 5c, the fame values for the fame 
terms, are {. 28.2.7. 13.86.—.. 4.34.’ 

Thefe values, according to the London obfervations, and Mr, 
Simpfon’s tables of the values of fingle and joint lives, which 
are confiderably lefs than thofe in any other place where ob- 
fervations have been kept, are 


“For 2 lives at 30—/. 32.05.—f.. 18.62. -——f. 7.65. 

at 40—/. 30.7. £» 15.6. ks at 
at 50—f. 29.36.——/.. 12.33. hyo 3024.” 

N. B. It is demonftrated in the Appendix, that this folution 
of the queftion is right. 

© Queflun VII. Let the fcheme of a fociety for granting 
annuities to widows, be, that if a member lives a year after 
admiffion, his widow fhall be entitled to a life annuity of £. 20. 
If feven years, to {.10 more, or £. 30 in the whole. If fifteen 
years, to another additional /. 10, or £. 40 in the whole. 
What ought to be the annual payments of the members for 
the ages of 30, 40, and 50, fuppofing them of the fame ages 
with their wives, and allowing compound intereft at 4 per cent. ? 
Anfwer. According to the hypothefis, already mentioned ; 
and, very nearly, according to the tables of obfervation for Bre- 
flaw, Norwich, and Nor thampton—f.. 8.44.—/. 8.69.—{£. 9.05. 
—According to the London obfervations, /. 9.41.—f. 10.17. 

—f{. 10.92. 

‘ Thefe values are eafily deduced from the values in the laft 
queftion ; ¢. g. The value of £. 10 per annum for life to 40 after 
40, provided the joint lives do not fail in ene year, is, accord- 
ing to the hypethe/is, £. 30.33. The value of £. 20 per annum, 
in the fame circumitances, is therefore £. 60.66. In like 
manner, the value of f. 10, after 7 years, is f. 17-44. And 
of f.10 after 15 years £.7.3. Thefe values together make 
£. 85.4, or the value of the expectation, defcrived in this 
queftion, in a Jingle present payment; which divided by 9.82 
(the value by Table \V th. of two joint lives at 40) gives f. 8.69. 
the value of the fame expectation in annual payments, during the 
joint lives. Inthe fame manner may be found the anfwer in 
- cafes to any queftions of this kind. 

© Thefe calculations fuppofe, that the annual payments do 
not begin till the end of a year. If they are to begin zmme- 
diately, the true annual paynients will be the fingle payments, ci- 
vided by the value of the joint lives increafed by unity; and in 
the prefent cafe they will be, by the Aypothefis, £. 7.75.— 
£-7-9-—f£. 8.07. By the London obdfervations, £. 8.52.— 
£- 9.06.—f,. 9-5 

‘ By the ated of calculation now explained, may be eafily 
found in all cafes, fuppofing the annual payments previoufly 
fettied, what the reverfionary anawities are, correfponding to 
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them in value. Thus, the annuities being the fame with thofe 
mentioned in this queftion, the mean annual payments for all ages 
between 30 and 50, are nearly /. 8, according to the bigheft 
probabilities of life; £.9, according to the wef, and 8 gui- 
neas the medium ; intereft being at 4 per cent. and the firft pay- 
ment to be made immediately. If the mean annual payments, 
beginning immediately, are fixed to 5 guineas, the correfpond- 
ing life annuities will be nearly (by ‘the hypothefis) £. 12, if 
the contributor lives a year, and £. 24 if he lives feven years ; 
or by the London obfervations {. 12, if he livesa year, and 
f,. 20 if he lives feven years.’ 

If the rate of intereft is lower than here fuppofed, and wives 
are younger than their hufbands, which is generally the cafe, 
the annual payments ought to be increafed.—* The value of 
the expectation, according to the conditions of the queftion, 
{uppofing married men 40 years of age, and their wives 30, is 
in a fingle payment, £.113. In annual payments beginning 
immediately {£. 9.88, by the bypathefis : and f£. 107 —and 
f. 10.93 by the London obfervations.’—And the Author cde 
remarks, that year/y payments which begin immediately, are 
more advantageous than hal/-yearly payments which begin im- 
mediately ; and the difference of value is a quarter of a year’s 

urchafe in favour of the former. 

‘ The fcheme mentioned in this queftion is nearly that of the 
London Annuity Society. The Laudzble Sicicty is alfo formed on 
afimilar plan. In both, the annual contribution of every mem-~ 
ber is five guineas, payable half-yearly; and for this a title is 
given to an annuity of £.20 to every widow during widow- 
hood, if the hufband, after admiffion, lives one year according 
to the firft fcheme ; or three years according to the fecond; of 
f. 30 if the hufband lives feven years, according to both fchemes ; 
and {. 40. according to the firft fcheme, if he lives 15 years, 
or 13 years, according to the fecond. In both fchemes alfo, 
there is no other premium or fine required, than five guineas 
extraordinary, at admiffion, from every member, whole age 
does not exceed 45. The Lauduable Saciety admits none above 
45, and the London Annuity Society obliges every perfon be- 
tween 45 and 55 to pay, at admiflion, five guineas extraordi- 
nary, for every year that he is turned of 45. 

‘ Thefe are the main particulars in thefe fchemes; and, 
therefore, both of them, were the annuities to be enjoyed for 
life, would receive (fuppofing the members al] under 46 at ad- 
miffion, and of the fame ages with their wives, and moncy at 

4 per cent.) but little more ‘than three-fifths of she true value 
m the annuities ; or about one-half, fuppofing wives, one with 
another, 10 years younger than their huibandsy as appears from 
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‘ It appears farther in that queftion, that, fuppofing the an- 
nuities to be /ife annuities, and men and their wives of equal 
ages, the expectation to which an annual payment of five gui- 
neas beginning immediately, entitles, is nearly £. 14, if the 
contributor lives a year; £.18 if he lives three years; and £. 20 
if he lives feven years; taking the medium between the London 
and the other tables’ of obfervation.” And the ingenious Au- 
thor has obferved, ¢ that the addition which ought to be made, 
on account of excefs of age on the man’s fide is, taking the 
neareft and the eafieft round fums, about a guinea and a half 
in the fingle payments, for every year as far as 17 years; or, in 
the annval payments (fuppofed five guineas) half a guinea per 
annum for five years excefs, and half a guinea more for every 
four year excefs beyond five years, till the excefs comes to be 
17 years. 

$ It is likely (fays the Author) that many perfons will be 
very unwilling to believe, that thefe fchemes are fo deficient as 
they have been now reprefented. I will, therefore, endeavour 
to prove this, in a way, which, though lefs ftrict, is fufficient] 
decifive, and may be more likely to be intelligible to perfons 
unfkilled in mathematical calculation.’ 

According to the London Annuity {cheme, between which and 
that of the Laudable Society the differences are inconfiderable, 
© all that live 15 years in the Society will be entitled to annui- 
ties of {. 40 per annum for their widows, Suppofe the whole 
Society, at admiffion, to be men of 40 years of age, taken 
one with another. A perfon of this age has an even chance 
of living 23 years; and he has an even chance of continuing 
with a wife of the fame age (that is, of continuing in the So- 
cicty) 13} yearst. Not much lefs, therefore, than half the 
members wiil continue in the Society 15 years; and, confe- 
quently, not much lefs than half the widows that will come 
upon the Society will be annuitants of £. 40 per annum. Thefe 
widows, however, being older than the reft when they com- 
mence annuitants, will continue on the Society a fhorter time ; 
and, therefore, the number conftantly in life together, to 
which they will in a courfe of years increafe, will be propor- 
tionably {maller. Putting every thing as favourably as poffible, 
let us tuppofe that, out of 20 annuitants conftantly on the So- 
ciety, five will be annuitants of £. 40, fix of £. 30, and nine of 
£. 20. To 20 annuitants then the Society will pay £. 560 
per arnum, or the 20th part of this fum, that is £. 28 to every 
annuitant at an average. But fuch an annuity for a life at 40, 
after another equal life, provided both furvive one year, is 





+ According to Mr, Dé Moivre’s hypothefis, explained ia the pre- 
ceding note. : | 
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worth (by Queftion VII.) in a fingle prefent payment, £. 85 
nearly, according to the London, and all the tables of obierva- 
tions, intereft being all along fuppofed at 4 per cent. 

‘ It cannot appear improbable to any one that this fhould 
be the true value of fuch a reverfion. It is not credible that 
there is any fituation in which the decrements of life are fuch 
as can make it a tenth part more or le{s.—/. 85 in prefent pay- 
ment is the fame with 3/. 8s. per annum for ever. But is 
an annual payment of five guineas, which muft ceafe as foon as 
either of two lives, each 40, fails, equal in value to fuch a per- 
petuity ? Every one muft fee that there is a great difference. — 
A fet of marriages between perfons all 40, will, according to 
the probabilities of life in Dr. Halley’s table, laft, one with 
another, 1§ years; and an annual payment beginning imme- 
diately, during the joint continuance of two perfons of this 
age, is wo:th 10 years purchafe. “he comparifon then, in the 
prefent cafe, is between 3/ 85. per annuin for ever, and five 
guineas per annum for 15 years; or between an annuity of 
37. 8s. worth 25 years purchafe, and an annuity of five gui- 
neas worth only 10 years purchafe.’ 

The Author places this fubje& in another lioht, and fug- 
gefts feveral obfervations of great importance. From which it 
appears, that, in a fociety becinning with 200 members, at 40 
years of age, an. limited to that number, ¢ the annual income 
of the fociety, at the end of 20 years, and before a third part 
of the higheft annuitants would come upon it, would hegin to 
fall fhort of its expences. About that time, then, it would ne- 
ceflarily run aground ; and, long before the number of annui- 
tants could rife to 100, it would fpend its whole ftock, and find 
itfelf under a neceffity of either doubling the annual payments 
of its members, or of reducing the annuities one half.’ If 
fuch a fociety is allowed to increafe, ¢ it may continue a longer 
time, and, for this reafon, a fociety that wants half the income 
neceflary to render it permanent, may very well fubfift, and 
even profper for 30 or 40 years. Thus, the Landadle Society, 
was it to keep to its prefent number of members, might pof- 
fibly feel no deficiencies for 20 or 30 years to come; but if it 
fhould continue to increafe at the rate of 70 or 80 every year, 
it would, at the end of that time, poffefs a balance fo much in 
its favour, as might enable it to fupport itfelf for 20 or 30 years 
more. Put bankruptcy would come,at laft, and with the more 
teriible weight the longer it had been deferred, The calcula- 
tion to prove this Society’s capacity of fupporting irfelf, is 
founded on the fuppofition (and the Author fears he fhall not 
be credited when he declares it) that a hundred married men, 
whofe common age is 36, will leave but one widow every year, 
shough at the fame time it is fuppofed that two of them will 
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die every year. This miftake has made the whole calculation 
one half wrong. Nothing can be plainer than that, if the 
death of a married man does not leave a widow at the end of 
every year, the reafon mutt be, that both himfelf and his wife 
have happened to die in the year. But it is always very im- 
probable that this fhould happen. 

© The rule in the London Annuity Society, which obliges every 
perfon between the ages of 45 and 55 to pay, at admiffion, 5 
guineas extraordinary for every year that he exceeds 45, is an 
advantage to it; but it is avery inadequate, and alfo a very 
unequituble advantage. For at the fame time that it obliges a 
perfon 55 years of age, to give more than the value of his ex- 
pectation, it takes ab:ve two-fifths /c/s than the value from a 
perfon who is 45 years of age.’ 

Our Readers may be ready to object, that * the preceding 
obfervations have gone on the fuppofition, that the reverfionary 
annuities are to be for life.’ Our Author has anticipated and 
obviated the objection. * What difference (fays he) in favour 
of thefe Societies arifes from the circumftance, that the annui- 
tics are to be paid only for widowhcod, cannot be exaétly de- 
termined.— Were even one-half of the widows to marry, ftill 
the fchemes I have been confidering would probably be infuf- 
ficient. But in the circumftances of thefe Societies it cannot 
be expeied, that above 1 in 10, or perhaps 1 in 20, will 
marry. The perfons moft likely to enter into them, are fuch 
as have not the profpeét or ability of making competent provi- 
fions for their widows in other ways. ‘Lhe widows left, there- 
fore, will in general be unprovided for, and being alfo left 
with familics cf children, it is quite unreafonable to expect, 
that any confiderable proportion fhould marry. This is true of 
fuch as may happen to be left young; but when a Society has 
fubfifted fume time, the greater part will not be young when 
left, and the’e, atthe fame time that no advantage can be ex- 
pected from their marrying, will be in general the dighe/ an- 
nuitants, and therefore the beavieft burdens. Moreover, the 
profpect of the lofs of their annuities will have a particular ten- 
dency to check marriage among them. For all thefe reafons 
it feems to me likely that the benefit, which thefe Societies will 
derive from mairiage among their annuitants, will not be very 
coniiderable : or at leaft not /o confiderable as to be equal to 
the advantages I have aliowed them, by calculating on the fup- 
pofitions, that the money they receive will be always improved 
perfecily, without lofs er deloy, at the rate of & per cent. compound 
snteref? ; that the probabilities of life among malcs and females 
are the fame, and all hufbands likewife of the fame ages with 
their wives, and that confequently the maximum of widows on 
fuch focietics can amcunt to no more than half the number of 
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marriages. —It muft be added, that I have made no account of 
any expences attending the execution and management of the 
{chemes of thefe Societies. Some fuch expences there mutt be, 
and {ome advantages fhould be always provided in order to 
compenfate them.’ What then are we to think of thole who 
fquander away, in needlefs expences, that money, which, with 
the utmoft prudence and ceconomy, will not be fudicient to 
enable them to do juftice to their expeétants ? Such profufion 
may give a prefent credit to their eftablifhments ; the unikilful 
or the unthinking may be mifled by parade and oftentation ; 
the number of their members may be daily increafing, and 
their wealth may flow in upon them fo faft as to intoxicate 
them ; but a period will arrive when they will regret their pre- 
fent wafle, and wifh they had induftrioufly applicd the moft 
trifling {um they now heedlefsly expend, to the purpofe of pro- 
viding againft their future neceffities. We hope there are none 
entruited with the conduct of fuch Socicties, who care not what 
becomes of poflerity, provided they can fecure themfeives. 

Should it be faid, in defence of thefe Societies, * that the 
deficiencies in their plans cannot be of much confequence, be- 
caufe their rules oblige them to preferve a conftant equality be- 
tween their income and expences, by reducing the annuities 
as there thall be occafion; and that hereby they can never be 
in danger of bankruptcy.’ It is anfwered, ¢ that the time when 
they will begin to feel deficiencies is fo diftant, that it will be 
too late to remedy palit errors, without finking the annu'ties fo 
much, as to ren’er them inconfiderable and trifling, Al th: 
is given. too much to pre/ext annuitants is fo much tix 
from future annuitants. And ifa fcheme is ly the 
firft annuitants may, for 30 or 40 years, receive for) 
than they ouzht to receive, as to leave litt: 
any who come after them  Deficiens {chem | | 
attended with particular injuftice ; and this t >will be the 
fame, if, intiead of reduci.g the anou.ties, th: 
fhould be increafid; for ail the difference th 
be, (0 Cai toe injuftice to fall on future cont iuters, init 
Of future anistants. Befides this, when the ann } 
for fome time in a flate of reduction, or tae 
a ftate of increafe, ic will be jeen that tchefe socie: ce b 
upon wrong pians, and, therefore, they will be < 
avoided ; the confequence of which will prove (t:! 
ficiencies in their annual income, and a more rapid detertion 
and decline, till a total difloiution and bankruptcy 

After all that has been faid by.fo great a matics 
ject, in order to point out the infufficiency of the ola: 
have been already adopted, we may reafonably expect en inva 


diate reformation. If thofe who have concerted (ech (ahoueg 
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public infpection, they are under an indifpenfable obligation of 
communicating them to the world; if on the contrary, and as 
is molt probable, they have hitherto been deceived, it is in- 
cunbenr on them to fubmit to the evidence of truth, and to the 
calls of juftice and humanity, and to fave thofe with whom 
they are coinected from impending ruin. With the affiftance 
to be derived from this valuable treatife, they may eafily make 
the necelary amendments ; but they muft fet about them with- 
out delay. Ihe longer they continue in their prefent ftate, 
the preater will be the confufion and mifchief attending a re- 
formation. Dr. Price is no enemy to al! fchemes of this kind ; 
he has propofed feveral plans for providing aanuities for wi- 
dows, that are both fafe and advantazeous, ‘§ Inftitutions 
(he fays) for providing widows wit anauities would, with- 
out doubt, be extremely uleful, could fuch be contrived as 
would be durable, and at the fame time ea/y and encouraging. 
‘The natures of things do nat admit of this, in the degree that is 
commonly imagined.—From Queftion VIL. and VIII. it ma 
be inferred chat (intere# being at 4 per cent. and the probabi- 
Jities of life as in Mr. De AZivre’s hypothefis, or the Breflaw, 
Norwich, and Northampton Tables) for an annual payment be- 
pinning immediately of feur guineas curing marriage ; and alfo 
for a guinea and a half in hand, on account of each year that 
the age of the hufband exceeds the age of the wife, every mar- 
ried man, under 40, might be entitled to an annuity, durin 
life, for his widow, of {. 5 if he lives a year, £. 10 if he lives 
three years, and f. 20 if he lives feven years.—If fuch a So- 
ciety chufes that thofe who fhall happen to continue members 
the longeft time, fhall be entiled to itill greater annuities, fix 
guineas, additional to all the other payments at admiffion, 
would be the full payment for an annuity of £.25, and 12 
guineas for an annuity of £. 30, if a member fhould live 15 
years. 

The Author farther obferves, that, in conformity to the 
fcheme of the London Annuity Society, ¢ all batchelors and wi- 
dowers might be encouraged to join fuch a Society, by admit- 
ting them on the following terms: four guineas to be paid on 
admiffion, and three guineas every year afterwards, during celi- 
bacy; and, on marriage, the fame payments with thofe made 
by perfons admitted after marriage; in confideration of which 
f. 1 per annum, for every fingle payment before marriage, 
might be added to the annuities, to which fuch members would 
have been otherwife entitled.—In this cafe, the contributions 
of fuch members as fhould happen to defert, or die in celibacy, 
would be fo much profit to the Society, tending to give it more 
ftreneth ond fecurity. 

‘ Th's (iays the Author) is one of the beft fchemes that I 
am able to think of, or would chufe to recommend, There 
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gre, however, others no lefs fafe and encouraging :’ but for the 
account of thefe we muft refer to the work itfelf, 

We fhall conclude this article with a brief abftract of what 
the Author has advanced with refpeét to the focietics for the 
relief of age; whence it muft appear to every impartial en- 
quirer, that ¢ they are all impofitions on the: public, proceed- 
ing from ignorance, and encouraged by credulity and folly.’ 

¢ Queftion VI. A perfon, 35 y¢ars of age, wants to buy an 
annuity, for what may happen to remain of his life after 50 
years of age. What is the value of fuch an annuity in ready 
money, and alfo in annual payments, till he attains to the faid age 5 
that is, in annual payments for 15 years, fubject in the mean 
time to failure, fhould his life fail ? 

‘ Anfwer. The prefent value of fuch an annuity is the 
prefent value of a life at 50, in money to be received 1§ years 
hence, and the payment of which depends on the contingency 
of the continuance of the given life 15 years: that is, it is 
equal to the value of a life ar 50, multiplied by the preicnt va- 
lue of £. 1 to be received at the end of 15 years, and allo by 
the probability that the given life will continue fo long. A lite 
at 50, accordine to Mr. De Moivre’s valuation of lives, and 
reckoning intcreft at 4 per cent. is worth 11.34 year’s purchafe, 
The prefent value of £.1 to be received at the end of 15 years, 
is, by Table I. 0.5553. And the probability that a life at 35 
will continue 15 years, is, according to the Breflaw obferva- 
tions 332. (The numerator being the number of the living in 
Dr. Halley's Table oppofite to the given age, and dencminoter, 
the number oppofite to the prefent age of the given lite.) And 
thefe three values, multiplied by one another, give /. 4.44, 
or the number of years purchafe that ought to be given for ihe 
annuity.— The annuity then being fuppofed £. 50, its value in 
prefent money is £. 222. 

‘ In order to find this value in anuval pajments, while the 
given life is attaining to. 50, it is neceffary to find the value of 
an annuity for 15 years, fubject to failure on the extingtion of 
the given life. And the value of fuch an annuity is, evidentiy, 
the laft value fubtracted from the value of the given life; cr, 
in the prefent inftance, £. 4.44, fubtracted from £. 13.97 ((ce 
Table VI.) that is, £..9-§3- £222 then, being the piefent 
value of an annuity of /. so for the remainder of alice now 
35» after attaining to 50; and 9.53 being the number of years 
purchafe, which ought to be civen for an annual paymcat to 
Jaft 15 years, if a lite now 36 laits fo long, it follows, thet the 
value of the fame annuity in annual payments till this life at- 
tains to 50, is £. 222 divided by 9.53, or £. 23.2. 

‘ This calculation fuppofes, that the firlt of the annual nay- 
ments is not to be made till the end of a year. Jf the fit 


payment is made immediately, the value will be, the fuels tcye 
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ment divided by the value of the life for the given term increafed 
by unity : that i is, in the prefent cafe ; ‘e 222 divided by 10.533 
or f. 2.1.08. 

¢ If the value of the annuity 1s required in a fingle payment, 
over and above any given annual payment ; deduct the value of 
the annual payment from the whole value in a fingle prefent 
payment, and the remainder will be the anfwer. “Thus, let 5 
guineas, in the prefent inftance, be the given annual payment 
jor the afligned term; and let the enquiry be, how much more 
m prefent money the fuppofed annuity is worth. By what has 
been jult fuic, 9.53 multiplied by 5 guineas, that is, £. 50 is 
the value of the annual payment; and this fum deducted from 
f. 222 leaves f 172 the anfwer. If the annual payment be- 
gins immediately, its value is 10.53 multiplied by 5 guineas, 
and the anfwer comes out £. 166.75.’ 

It is to be obferved in ail cafes of this kind, * that it is the 
giti2 to the annuity that will commence at the end cf the given 
term, and that the firft payment is not to be made till a year 
afterwards,’ 

Upon thefe principies is formed the following table, which 
very much eates the labour of fuch calculations. 
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© The numbers in the 2d and 3d columns of this Table, 
multiplied by any annuity, will give the value of that annuity 
in a fingle payment, to be enjoyed for life, by the ages corre- 
fponding to thofe numbers in the 1ft column, after the age men- 
tioned at the head of that column; and, in the fame manner, 
the numbers of the 4th and 5th columns will give the values in 
annual payments. ‘Thus, the value of £. 44 fer annum, to be 
enjoyed for life, after 50, by a perfon now 40 (intereft at 4 
per cent.) is 5.95 multiplied by 44, or £. 261.9 in a fingle pay- 
ment; and .822, multiplied by 44, or £. 36.16, in aunual pay- | 
ments till 50, the firft payment to be made at the end of a ral] 
year. 
‘ In order to find the fame values, partly in ayaa! payments, 
| and partly in any given entrance or admtffion money; tay, ¢ as 
the value of the given annuity in a fingle payment (found in the 
way juft mentioned) is to the given entrance movey, 10 is its va- 
lue in axnual payments to a fourth proportional ; which, fub- 
tracted from the value in annual payments, the remainder will be 
the annual payment due, over and above the given entrance 
money.’ 
¢ Example. Suppofe a perfon now 40, to be willing to pay 
£. 200 entrance money, Jefides fuch an annual payment for 10 
years as fhall, together with his entrance money, be tuficient 
to entitle him to a life annuity of £.44 afier 50, What ought 
the annual payment to be? Aniwer, f. 8.55.—For 261.9 is 
to f{. 200 as f. 36.16 to f. 2;.01; which, fubtracted from 
f£. 36.16, the remainder is f. 8.55, or S/. 141s.’ 
¢ The conditions of obtaining this annuity, according to the 
tables of the Laudable Scciety of dinuitants for ibe Benofit of Ave, 
are 70/, 175. in admiffion money, and 61. 145. in annual pye 
ments.—According to the tables of the Society of London Ait. 
nuitants for the Benefit of Age, the conditions of obtaining the 
fame annuity are {. 39 in admifficn money, and £10 in annual 
payments. — The Equitable Society of Annuitants requires, for the 
fame annuity, 38/ 105. in admiffian money, and £13 in ane 
nual payments, ‘The true value is, over and above the adm:/- 
Jin money jut mentioned, an anual payment of 30/. 17s. (in- 
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tereft reckoned at 4 per cent.) or an annual payment of 261 165. \4 
intereft reckoned at 3 per cent.— The London Union Society for the t 
comfortable Support of aged Members, promifes an an nuity of no ; 
Jefs than 50 guincas for life, after 50, to a perfon now 40, for 


40/. 105. in admiifion money, and £.7 in annual payments. 
. — Phe /muicable Soc. ty of Annuitants for the benefit of Ave, pto- 
mifes an annuity of £. 26 per annum, for life, to a pe:ifon now 
40; after attaining to §o, for 23/4. 165. in admiffisn 11011, | 
and /.. 6 in anual payments. ‘Vine true value of this annuity is 
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ments (intereft fuppofed at 4 per cent.) or the fame fum in ad- 
miffion money, and 20/. 185s. in annual payments, intereft fup- 
pofed at 3 per cent.— The Provident Society for the Benefit of Age, 
promifes an annuity of £. 25 to a perfon now 40, after attain- 
ing to 50, for 34 guineas in admiffion money, and 8 guineas in 
annual payments. ‘Vhe true value is, 34 guineas in admiffion mo- 
ney, and 15/, 125. in annual payments, intereft at 4 per cent. 
or, the fame fum in admtffion money, and £. 19 in annual pay- 
ments, intereft being at 3 per cent.’ 

Our Author concludes this fection, with fuggefting the fol- 
lowing plan of a provifion for old age. * Let 13 guineas be 
given as entrance money; and let befides f. 1, f.2, £.3, £. 45 
&c. be given at the beginning of the 1ft, 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. 
years, as the payments for thefe years refpectively ; and let the 
Jaft payment be £.16 at the beginning of the 16th year. All 
thefe payments put together will, according to the probabilities 
of life in the 3d, 4th, and 5th Tables (intereft being at 4 per 
cent.) entitle a perfon, whole age was 40 when he begun them, 
to an annuity, after 15 years, beginning with £. 15, and in- 
creafing at the rate of {.1 every year, till, at the end of 15 
years more, or when he has attained to 70, it becomes a ftand- 
ing annuity of £. 30 for the remainder of his life. If the ad- 
dition of three guineas is made to the entrance money, for every 
year that any life between 30 and 40 falls fhort of 40, the va- 
Jue will be obtained nearly, of the fame annuity to be enjoyed 
by that life, after the fame number of years, and increafing in 
the fame manner, till, in 30 years, it becomes /fationary and 
double—This plan is particularly inviting, as it makes the 
largeft payments become due, when the ear approach of the 
annuity renders the encouragement to them greatefl, and as, 
likewife, the annuity is to increafe continually with age, till it 
comes to be higheft, when life is molt in the decline, and 
when, therefore, it will be moft ufeful. It is farther a recom- 
mendation of this plan, that lefs depends in it on the improves 
ment of money than in moft other plans.’ 

The labouring poor have not efcaped our Author’s benevo- 
Jent attention ; and he has propofed the following plan of a fo- 
ciety for their benefit, € Let the fociety, at its firft eftablifh- 
ment, confift of 100 perfons, al] between 30 and 4¢, and whofe 
mean age may therefore be reckoned 36; and Jet it be fuppofed 
to be always kept up to this number, by the admiffion of new 
members, between the ages of 30 and 40, as old members die 
off. Let the contribution of each member be four-pence per 
week, making, from the whole body, an annual contribution of 
8s/. 175. Let it be further fuppofed, that feven of them 
will fall every year into diforders, that fhall incapacitate them 
for feven weeks.~—39/, 125. of the annual contribution will 
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be juft fufficient to enable the fociety to grant to each of thefe 
12.5. per week during their illnefies ; and the remaining f. 55 
per annum, laid upZand carefully improved, at 3; per cent. will 
increafe to a capital that fhall be fufficient, according to the 
chances of life in Fables III. IV. and V. to enable the fociety 
to pay to every member, after attaining to 67 years of age, or 
upon entering his 68th year, an annuity, beginning with £59 
and increafing at the rate of f. 1 every year for 7 years, till, 
at the age of 75, it came to be a ftanding annuity of £. 12 for 
the remainder of life. Were fuch a fociety to make its contri- 
bution feven-pence per week, an allowance of 15s. might be 
made, on the fame fuppofitions, to every member during fick- 
nefs; befides the payment of an annuity beginning with /. 5 
when a member entered his 64th year, and increafing for 15 
years, till, at 79, it became fixed for the remainder of life at 
£20.” 
Our limits will not allow our making any extracts from this 
ingenious Writer’s remarks on the aflociation among the Lon- 
don clergy, and the minifters in Scotland, for providing annui- 
tics for their widows, nor on the Amicable Society for a perpe- 
tual Affurance Office, and the Society for equitable Affurances 
on Lives and Survivorfhips. We mutt refer our Readers, who 
may be defirous of information with refpect to thefe particulars 
to the valuable work itfelf. And we truit, they will require no 
apology for our extending this article to an unufual length. 


[To be concluded in our next. } >... S 





Art. X. Difcourfes on fome important Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Edward Stone, M.A. formerly Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Revifed and corrected for the Prefs by 
the Author before his Death ; and publifhed by his Son, the 
Rev. Edward Stone, M. A. Rector of Horfenden, Bucks, 
and late Fellow of Wadham College. 8vo. 5s. Riving- 
ton. 1771. 


HIS Writer is already known to the world by feveral pub- 
lications, particularly his Remarks on the Life of Reginald 
Pole *, and alfo by a tract for explaining and illuftrating the 
whole Doétrine of Parallaxes by an arithmetical and geome- 
trical Conftruction of the Tranfits of Venus and Mercury over the 
Sun t+, &c. He appears in fomewhat of a different capacit 
in thefe Difcourfes, which, we are told above, he had himfelf 
prepared for the public view. 
The Difcourfes are eight in number, but fome of them are 
divided into two, three, or four parts. The fubje&ts of them 
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* See Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 478. 
t See Review, vol. xxix, p. 478, 
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are, Univerfal Benevolence, focial Juftice, Self-intereft, Rea- 
fon and Reflection on religious Subjects, Confcience; befide 
which, the feventh fermon confiders Adatth. x. 34. Think not 
that I come to fend peace on earth, I came not to fend peace, but a 
word. ‘The eighth, another text in Matt/. vii. 12, and the 
firit, which confifts of three parts, has this title, «* No fuch thing 
as abfolute chance, or natural or moral evil in the works of the 
creation: preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, 1767.” 
The Difcourfes are fenfible and practical; they difcover the 
preacher to have been a man who did not reft upon the furface 
of things, but endeavoured to inveftigate, with accuracy and 
precifion, the important truths which came under his notice, 
and to recommend them to a ferious and careful regard, by fix- 
ing them on a firm and fure bafis. 

The title of the firft fermon mentioned above is, we think, 
too generally and indifcriminately exprefled. It feems to aflert 
that there is no fuch thing as moral evil, though certainly the 
Author does not intend to mean that there is no fuch thing as 
vice or impiety in the world. Indeed, he {peaks not of moral evil 
abftractedly confidered, but of the inequality obfervable in the 
diftribution of temporal bleilings, according to the different 
characters of men; and this it is plain is what he intends here 
by the phrafe. 

His text is in Pfalm civ. 24. After having proved that the 
preparation and difpofition of things in this earth, for the com- 
fort and welfare of the different creatures which inhabit it, and 
particularly that of snankind, muft be afcribed to an all-perfect 
being, he proceeds to a farther conclufion, which he imme- 
diately draws from the inftin@ obfervable in animals: this he 
had before particularly confidered as the direct impulfe or infpi- 
ration of the Deity ; and * fince, he adds, the Supreme Lord 
and Governor of the world condefcends to act in this vifible 
manner, in and for the meaneft of his creatures, it may be 
juftly inferred that the whole courfe of Nature is under his fpe- 
cial fuperintendency and direction ; that his providence is uni-+ 
verfal, not only in refpect to place, but in refpect to time, and 
that there is no contingency admitted, no irregularity or error 
fuffered to creep into his works; but every thing continues to 
be done either immediately in himfe!f, or mediately by his fe- 
cond caufes, through the whole duration of the univerfe, in the 
wi/eft and bef? manner poffible.’ 

From this conclufion he is led to confider the fcheme of fome 
who are fully perfuaded of the reality of natural and moral cvils, 
and yet believe in God the Creator of the univerfe, and ac- 
knowledge him to be endowed with infinite perfections. * Thefe 
perfons, he fays, with an air of fuperior wifdom, form fy{tems 
lor folving thele difficulues, and, with a fpecious fhew of argu- 
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ment, labour to fupport them, and impofe upon themfelves and 
the werld.? They, he goes on to obferve, fuppofe that the Al- 
mighty inftituted general laws for the direction: and order of 
the creation,—that thefe laws are very excellent in themfelves, 
and as perfect as fuch laws could be, but from the nature of 
generality it was impoffible for them to be applicable t» every 
cafe, and fubject to no inconveniences. —* Upon thefe princi- 
ples, we are told, they argue, that errors, both of the natural 
and moral kind, may creep into and be fuficred in the works 
of an unerring being, as the unavoidable effeéts of a general 
difpenfation ; and from thence they infer, that as thefe naturat 
defects are beneath the notice of the Deity, our obfervation 
upon them will be as little regarded by him: and that the dif- 
orders in the moral world, when contidered abftractedly from 
their future recompences, may be as freely fpoken of, and re- 
prefented as prefent irregularities, without any reflection upon 
the authcr of them.’ 

This our Author confiders as an © hypothefis big with atheifti- 
cal confequences, betraying innocent perfons into an unwar- 
rantable liberty with the works of the Almighty, and directly 
tending to viidicate the moft impious murmurings, and blat- 
phemous invedtives, againit the Moft High.’ He acknowledges 
that there are general laws; that thefe laws and caufes are ex- 
cellent in themfelves; and farther aflerts, that in every cafe 
where they are enforced, they are abfolutely perfect: * For, 
fays he, why may not general rules be without exception, and 
applicable to every particular caie under them? Where is the 
impoflibility, or what is there in the nature of univerfality, that 
at all times neceflarily fubjects it to inconveniencies ? General 
rules are made ufe of in the works of providence, not becaufe 
they are general, but becaufe the leait deviation from them 
would be erroneous, and the reafon is exaétly the fame, for 
‘particular methods being preferred, when a general one would 
be defective. Where general tecondary cautes are not equally 
applicable to every cafe, and will induce fome inconvenicncies 
or improper effects, however rare or trivial they may be, they 
never can be admitted into the works of an infinite being, and 
will always require a particular interpofition : wheye errors may 
be as cally prevented as admitted, there can be no reafon af- 
fiened for their admiffion, nay, as they are errors, there is al- 
ways an obvious reafon againit it. 

‘ Itis almoft impoffible for us to detach our imagination en- 
tirely from our own fiailties, or not to confider an infirfite fub- 
ject ina finite manner. In our contemplations on the Deity, 
we cannot help refembling him in fome meafure to ourlelves, 
and intermixing our failinzs with his perfectivas: this is very 
evident in the cafe before us; here it is alle ived- that it is much 
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better to put up with fome cccafional diforders, and to bear 
for a time with others, than to be continually breaking upon 
thefe general eftablifhments, and for ever rectifying evcry mi- 
nute error as oft as it arifes. 

« Here I afk, why is it fuppofed to be much better ? Is it not 
for this reafon, becaufe it requires lefs attention and lefs ate 
tendance, and feems to be more eafy and concife? But are we 
not here unwittingly fuppofing that thefe muft be recommenda- 
tions to the Deity, becaufe they are fuch to us? Eaty and dif- 
ficult are only relative terms appropriated to finite beings, and 
not in the Jeaft applicable to an indefinite power. All things 
come alike to an omnipotent Being; and as he is omniprefent 
and omnifcient, he is always and equally attendant upon, and 
attentive to, all his works, and therefore it is as little trouble- 
fome or difficult, if 1 may fo exprefs myfelf, and takes up no 
more of his time to act in a particular than in a general man- 
ner, and confequently neither of them can have the preference 
to the other on this account ; and when it pleafes the fovereign 
Creator of all things to appoint a general method, or depute 
fubordinate agents, he doth it, not that he might withdraw 
himfelf, and leave them to act without him; but becaufe this 
proceeding is moft agreeable to his infinite wifdom, and an 
other would not be fo perfect: hence, as I obferved before, 
there can be no pofiible reafon afigned, why any defects fhould 
be fuffered to creep into his works; and there is always a moft 
palpable reafon why they fhould not be fuffered: for, if they 
were, he would be acting inconfiftently with his divine attri- 
hutes ; and nothing furely can be more abfurd, than to fuppofe 
an error to proceed from an unerring Being.—We have inferred 
that the ercat Superintendent of the world vouchfafes to diftin- 
guifh himfelf in the moft fingular manner, for the prefervation 
of the feathered kind; that he in/pires them with his know- 
ledge, and acts in them through the whole procefs of their 
breeding, their nurtering and rearing their young. Since then 
it is evident that the Alimighty hath not here committed his in- 
fluence to any fecondary caufes, and is directly and immediately 
interpofing in this particular cafe, or is directly and immediately 
acting in and through thefe animals, it ts a very natural and 
obvious conclulion, that his divine Providence extends itfelf 
over all his works, and that he is no where wanting, no where 
abfent; that he doth not oblige himfelf to obferve any general 
rules or Jaws, but when it is fitteft and beft to obferve them, 
and that every natural occurrence, whatever it may be, proceeds 
either directly from himfeif, or indireQly from fome deputed caufe. 
However marvellous things may then appear to us, it follows 
that they cannot be monfirous or mif-fhapen in themfelves ; and 
whatever charm the phrale Luf:s Nature may carry with it, 
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yet when it comes to be thoroughly examined, it will be found 
to be moft delufive, as it implies, that God wantons in the 
production of his creatures, and fports with deformities and er- 
rors: fome things, fuch as eclipfes and comets, which were 
heretofore looked upon as real defe&ts, or erratic things, have 
been difcovered to be as natural and regular as the more com- 
mon fubje&s of our knowledge: and, in like manner, earth- 
quakes, inundations, volcanos, tempefts, peftilences, dearths, 
and fuch like phenomena, however unaccountable they may at 
prefent appear, yct we may venture to aflert that they are in 
themfelves, and to prophecy that hereafter they will be found 
to be, events iffuing from the decrees of unerring wifdom, fore- 
feen and foreordained by the Sovereign Difpofer of all things, 
and as ufeful, and as neceflary in the order and adminiftration 
of the world, as any ordinary occurrences in nature, as the 
vicifitudes of day and night, as the revolution of the feafons 
of the year, or as fummer and winter, feed-time and harveft: 
I know, fays the preacher, that whatfoeucr God doth, it fhall be 
for ever, nithing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it, Eccl. 
iil, 14.—The promifcuous diftribution of external things, the 
profperity of the wicked, and the adverfity of the righteous, 
with the apparent contingency of events, are not in the leaft 
proofs of any real diforder or irregularity in the moral world : 
it may indecd be extremely dificult for a finite being to point 
out the particular reafons for the unequal divifion of this world’s 
goods ; an equal allotment of them might perhaps have thrown 
us into the fame ftation, and been inconfiftent with that order 
and fubordination which the coniftitution of the world might 
require; or perhaps the difpofition of mankind into thefe infi- 
nitely various clafles and fcenes of life, for the exertion of their 
different talents, and the difplay of virtues peculiar to each fcene, 
may be beft fuited to a probationary ftate.—Some may be of- 
fended with the profperity of the wicked and the adverfity of 
the good, and may fancy that they fee an error or iniquity in 
this difpenfation ; but what are adverfity and profperity? Or 
what influence have they upon the mind? May not the evil 
perfon be miferable in the midft of his poffeffions? And may 
not his confcience frown when the world {miles upon him? 
May not the good man likewife be fupported with that inward 
confolation which nothing without can deftroy ? May not thefe 
precarious and volatile things, however glaring they may appear 
to us, be inconfiderable in themfelves? Or laftly, may it nor 
be the defign of the Supreme Governor of the world to place 
the wages of virtue and vice at fome diftance from them ; to 
bear for a while with the failings of his creatures, anJ at fome 
future time and place to recompence them according to their 
deeds.—Whether thefe, or any of them, may be the reafons 
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why the Deity hath {ct out the world in this manner, we know 
not; but this we know, that the juft Judge of all the earth 
hath done right ; that he hath his reafons, though we have them 
not, and that the world is beft as it is, and would have been 
wrong had it been otherwife: whatever may appear as con- 
tingencies to us, are only relatively fo to our finite capacities ; 
there is no fuch thing as abfolute chance, or natural or moral 
evil in the works of the creation; but every event hath its caufe 
fixed by infinite wifdom, and every thing is extreamely good 
and beautiful in its kind : tranfported therefore with this know- 
ledge, may we join with the heavenly quire, and fing, that 
great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; jujt and 
true are thy ways, thou King of Saints.’ 

The third part of this difcourfe is concluded by a rational 
and devout foliloquy, excellently calculated to form the mind 
to gratitude and humility, to fubmiffion, contentment, or di- 
ligence, in whatever circumftances and ftation a perfon may be 

laced. 

. In the fourth difcourfe, which treats of felf-intereft, from 
Job. i. 9. Doth Fob fear God for nought? Our Author endea- 
vours to recover religion and virtue from the charge of felfifh- 
nefs, fo far as it is {uppofed to imply any thing ungenerous and 
unworthy, and to prove that the principle of a true felf-intereft 
is a proper ingredient in every principle of virtue. This he 
illuftrates and fupports, by confidering thofe virtues which 
feem to have fome apparent connection with felf-intereft, and 
then by examining thofe which appear to be farther removed 
from it, or to be the leaft confiftent with it: thefe are piety 
and benevolence. A particular account of what he fays upon 
this fubject we cannot lay before our Readers, and therefore 
fhall only juft extract part of a note which we find when he is 
{peaking .concerning benevolence, and in which he refers toa 
very celebrated writer ; it is as follows: ¢ An ingenious author 
feems to exprefs himfelf in a very inaccurate and unguarded 
manner, when he fays, that ** it feems undeniable, that there. 
is fuch a fentiment in human nature, as difinterefted benevo- 
Jence ; that nothing can beftow more merit on any human 
¢reature, than the pofleffion of it in an eminent degree.” Da- 
vid Hume, lib. iv. teét.2, of benevolence, page 29. 

‘ By difinterefted benevolence, I fuppofe, he means only a 
benevolence without any direct impulfe of the affection of felf~ 
love, and without the leat thought or confideration of felf-in- 
tereft: but fhould he mean a benevolence entirely free from 
every inftigation of prefent pleafure or pain, and from any 
joint view of mutual intereit with the object of his benevolence, 
it may be fairly queftioned, whether there can be fuch a difin- 
terefied benevolence, And, if it may be, it is unreafonable 
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and unnatural, becaufe it is a principle not raifed from the af. 
fe&tion of benevolence ; for if it was, it muft be accompanied 
with prefent pleafure or pain; neither is it raifed from the 
the fenfe of the union of our interefts, for this would include 
our own; but it muft be raifed from the opinion of another’s 
intereft, being cither unconnected with, and feparate from, or 
contrary to our own, which is unnatural and abfurd.’ 

The fixth fermon is entitled, Confcience, and confifts of 
four parts: the text is in Acts xxiv. 16. Herein do I exercife 
myfelf to have a conference void of offence towards God and towards 
men. The Author very judicioufly diftinguifhes between the 
confcience and the underftanding, and with ftrength and per- 
{picuity confiders and reafons upon the fubject in different views : 
we cannot prefent our Readers with any extracts from that part 
of his difcourfe, but we fhali fele& a few reflections which he 
makes towards the clofe, when fpeaking of an evil and a good 
conicience. 

‘ When, fays he, the gay flattering fcenes of vanity are 
pafled away and fucceeded by infamy and diftrefs, then the pro 
digal begins to reflect upon his paft conduét, his fins fly in his 
face, and his confcience comes forth like a ftrong man awakened 
from his trance :—the confcious wretch is haunted with the 
{pectres that his troubled imagination conjures up before him ; 
he ftartles at every noife ; thinks every whifper is fraught with 
the tale of his wickednefs, and that the finger of fcorn is con- 
tinually pointing at him; every thing allo feems to be hung 
with the gloominefs of his foul, while his underftanding ferves, 
like a glimmering taper, only to thew the diimal f{cene, and 
render its horrors more vifible. 

‘ The ftory of Beffus, a native of Paonia, in Greece, comes 
as wel] authenticated to us as any thing in ancient profane hif- 
tory, and hath always been received as an indifputable fact *. 
It is this in fhort : 

‘ His neighbours feeing him one day extremely earneft in 
pulling down fome birds’ nefts near his houfe, and paffionately 
deftroying their young, could not help taking notice of it, and 
upbraided him for his ill-nature and cruelty ; to which he re- 
plied, that he could not bear them, they were always twitting 
him with the murder of his father. “This execrable villany had 
lain concealed many years, and never been fufpeéted ; and, in 
all probability, would never have come to light, had net the 
avenging fury of confcience, by thefe extraordinary means, 
drawn a public acknowledgment of it from the parricide’s own 
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¢ As there is no bearing an evil confcience, fo there is no 
flying from it: when it feizes us, fhould we fay to it, Haft 
thou found me, O my enemy ? It will anfwer, as Elijah did to 
Ahab, J have found thee, becaufe thou haft fold thyftif to do evil. 

¢ And again, there is no fhaking off this viper of confcience ; 
it lays faft hold of us; it lies down with us, and ftings us in 
our fleep ; it rifes with us, and preys upon our vitals : hence an- 
cient moralifts compared an evil confcience to a vulture feeding 
upon our liver, and the pangs that are felt under the one to the 
throws of the other ; fuppoting, at the fame time, the vulture’s 
hunger to be infatiable, and this entrail to be moft exquilitely 
fenfible of pain, and to grow as faft as it is devoured. ‘This, 
truly, muft be allowed to be as ftrong a reprefentation of the 
moft lingering, as well as the moft acute corporeal pains as can 
be drawn ; yet ftrong as it is, it falls greatly fhort of the an- 
guifh of a guilty confcience; and, indeed, it is not in the 
power of the imagination, when at reft, to conceive the hor- 
rors which itfelf, when troubled, can raife, or the tortures it 
Can put us to. 

« But it is now time to turn from this dreary fcene, to the 
more pleafing view of a good confcience.—When confcience 
{miles, all nature fympathizes with it, and feems to dance for 
joy ; @ good man is fatisfied from himjelf ; he hath an inexhauttible 
fund of contentment, which fweetens every condition of life ; 
though he appears to have nothing, yet he maketh himfelf rich, 
and pofleffeth all things, and out of the good treafures of his 
heart he can furnifh himfelf with a continual feaft. 

¢ What are external honours but empty titles and ridiculous 
pageantries, if there be no internal worth, and we are vile in 
our own fight ?—Though ten thoufand tongues fhould chaunt 
our praifes, they would found unharmonious in our ears, if 
conf{cience join not in the choir ! 

‘ Wealth, ftrength, and profperity are relative goods, and 
dependant upon the ftate of the mind; if this be fickly and 
‘poor, they will be like delicious dainties to a diftempered per- 
fon; they will offend the loathing ftomach, and mock the 
vitiated palate. 

‘ But when the mind is lufty and ftrong, when it hungers 
and thirfts after righteoufnefs, then it hath a true relifh of 
things, and is filled with good; a good confcience is the falt 
which feaions all other bleflings, and gives us a true tafte or 
zeft to them.’ 

From thefe few extraéts fome competent idea may be formed 
concerning the prefent publication. The Author appears to 
have emp'oyed confiderabie attention on the fubje&s he here 
treats, and to have been himfelf rational, candid, and liberal 
in his fentiments. It will by no means depreciate thefe dif- 
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eourfes juft to add, that it would be an unhappv miftake fhould 
our clergy imagine that very clofe reafonings or philofophical 
differtations were generally to be attended to in their addrefles 
to Chriftian affemblies. It is to be remembered that their au- 
-“diféries generally confift of numbers who have few opportuni- 
ties of receiving inftruction, in refpect to the truths of religion 
and virtue, except what they may gain from pulpit difcourfes, 
and therefore the more plain, the more affecting, in a rational 
way (which indeed is very poffible) thefe difcourfes are ren- 
dered, the more likely will they be to imprefs the hearer’s 
heart, and to influence and regulate his conduct ; and certainly 
perfons of fuperior knowledge, if they are men of any. real 
worth and virtue, will with pleafure attend to addreffles which 
are calculated for fuch fubftantial benefit, though they might, 


in fome refpects, be much inferior to their learning and tatte. Hi 
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MATHEMATICAL. 
Art. 11. The young Lady and Gentleman’s New Guide to the Ele- 


ments of Aftronomy and Geography, &c. By J. Seally. 12mo. 
3s. bound. Rofon. 1771. 
~EACHERS in every department have a peculiar attachment 
to their own mode of initru€tion ; and, perhaps, this attach- 
ment is not altogether the effect of vanity or humour. Every man 
conveys his own ideas with the greateft readinefs and clearnefs in his 
own language. But were it otherwife, we cannot much blame thofe, 
who are tutors ex oficio, for thefe little artifices in fupport of their 
own credit and importance. This circumftance gives birth to many 
New Guides to aftronomy, geography, arithmetic, &c. while too of- 
ten they have little more than their novelty to recommend them. 
We are entirely of opinion with our Author, that the iniiradctions of 
many writers on this fubject, however eminent and refpectable their 
names, are not fo well adapted to the young capacity as could be 
wifhed. ‘ To men of extraordinary abilities every thing appears fo 
very eafy, and whatever they propofe, be it precept or example, 
they can place the fame into fo many points of view, that they are 
apt to conciude it to be equally eafy to be underftood by others.’ 
The fentiment this paragraph conveys is unqueftionably juit, though 
we would not propofe it as a fpecimen of the Author’s general ftyle. 
There is danger at the fame time, leit in avoiding the extreme of | 
prolixity, a writer fhould run into the other of being fuperficial and 
inaccurate. Whether our Author has fteered clear of this extreme, 
we leave, with him, ‘ to the determination of the impartial reader ;’ 
while we exprefs our opinion, that there is ftill room to render this 
work * more worthy the approbation and encouragement of the pub- 
lic.’ Young ladies and gentlemen may perhaps be charmed into the 
itudy of aitr.nomy and geography by the melodious itrains of —_— 
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and modern poets; and whatever they may think of their lecture on 
thefe fciences, they cannot but be pleafed with thofe abftra&s of 
poctry with which it is generally enriched. We hope, the Author's 
‘ utile dulct’? will recommend thefe ftudies to the attention of thofe 


for whofe ufe this fhort and familiar introduction is intended. R- 


Art. 12. The Sea Officer’s Companion: Containing New Tables 
for accurately obtaining the Latitude of a Ship at Sea, and the Va- 
yiation of the Needle, 4y the Moon: Alfo New Tables to obtain 
the Latitude, by four different Methods, dy the Sun, &c. &c. By 
R. Waddington. 4to. 2s. Nourfe. 1770. 

It is fuficient to obferve, concerning this article, that it contains 
feveral tables and problems which may be of confiderable fervice to 
feamen. ‘They are the unqueftionable refult of care and labour, and 
muft anfwer the purpofes of accuracy and difpatch to all who are 
concerned in determining the variarion of the needle, the latitude, and 
other requifites in navigation. It will be no improper companion ta 
_ y @iffe on whom the bufinefs of calculation is devolved: but the Nauti- 
cal Almanack, with the requifite tables, has in a great meafure fuperfeded 
the necetlity and ufe of {uch publications. ‘This, however, contains 
fome obfervations and examples, which, though not of great impor- 
tance, are not to be met with in any other treatife of the fame kind. 


PoETICAL. 
Art.13. An Englifhman’s Remonftrance: Infcribed to the Right 

Hon, Brafs Crofby, Lord-Mayor of London. By William Sharp, 

jun. vo. is. Almon. 1771. 

Wilkes fcribbles news-paper fqguibs and paragraphs, for Britifh li- 
berty! Junius cuts up our minilters and ftatefmen, for Britifh li- 
berty ! Crofby gets into durance vile, for Britith liberty! and Buck- 
horfe chalks N° 45, on bulks and window-fhutters, for Britith liberty! 
— The mifchief’s in it if Britith liberty is not fafe enough! Let Bute, 
and Manstield, and Double-fee, and all the reft of ’em, therefore, 
do their worit ! 

EastT-InNDIES. 
Art. 14. Authentic Papers concerning India Affairs; which have 
been under the infpection of a great Affembly. 8vo. 258, fewed. 

Richardfon and Urquhart. 1771. 

‘The Editor affures his Readers, that the papers here publifhed, are 
tran{cripts faithfully made from authentic copies of original letters. 
‘They contain, as he obferves, reprefentations of weighty matters, 
made by rival parties, while contending for power in India; and 
therefore may be refpectively confidered, abfractedly from all the 
direct information which they furnith, as ufeful comments on each 
other; io that they will ferve, in no inconfiderable degree, to afcer- 
tain the comparative talcnts, principles, practices, and views, of 
viojent antagonifts, in their difcharge of fuch public trufts as were 
highly interciting to all men, while they demonitrate the nature of 
Our territorial connexions with Hin Jo'tan, which are now of fuch in- 
finite importance to the Company and tie State. 

The pieces here communicated to the public, are, 

J. A letter from Lord C/ive, to the Court of Direétors of the Eaft- 
India Company ; dated at Calcutta, Sept. 30, 1705. 
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Il. A letter from Lord C/ive, and the re& of the “2.2 Committee, 
at Fort William in Bengal, to the Court of Directors, &c. of the fame 


. date. 




















Ill. A letter from Meff. Ralph Leycefter and George Gray, Members 
of the Council at Fort William, to te Court of Directors, &c. dated 
Sept. 29, 17653 with a pofifeript, of the 14th Jan. 1760, This lait 
is written in oppofition to Lord Clive, &c. 

NaTURALHIsSTORY,. 

Art.1 5. A Catalogue of the Animals of North America. Contain 
ing an Enumeration of the known Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, 
Fith, Infeéts, &c. many of which were never defcribed before. To 
which are added, fhort Direttiorts for collecting, preferving, and 
tranfporting all Kinds of natural Curiofities. By John Reinhold 
Forfter, F. A.S. S8vo. 1s. White. 

Mr. Forfter had “hinted, i in the preface to the 3d volume of his 
Tranilation of Kalm’s Travels * , that he could publifh but an imper- 
fect and {mall catalogue of North American animals ; for which rea- 
fon he then declined giving it. ‘ Since that time, fays he, I have 
been preffed, by fome worthy friends, to publifh that catalogue, fuch 
as it is; and what is {till more, I have been favoured with ample ma- 
terials by a gentleman who is forming a collection for a natural hif- 
tory of North America; and hopes by this to incite the inquifitive 
and learned, refident in that country, to tranfmit to their friends in 
England, the productions of their feveral provinces. —The zoology 
of tlie firft four claffes of animals in Great Britain, has been very ac- 
curately and completely publithed ; that of the country of the de- 
{cendents of Great Britain ought, with moit propriety, to follow.— 
Thefe reafons had great weight with me; and | offer this fmall ca- 
talogue merely as an effay towards forming a more complete natural 
hiltory of that extenfive continent. To inftrué the collectors, I 
have added to this litt, fome directions for the beit method of pre- 
ferving and tranfporting the various fubjects of natural hillory.’ 

Pretixed to this catalogue, we have a print of a very elegant Hittle 
falcon; drawn from a fine fpecimen lately brought over froin North 
America, . 

Art. 16. Flora America Septentrionalis; or, a Catalogue of the 
Plants of North America. Containing an Enumeration of the 
known Herbs, Shrubs, and Trees, many of which are but lately 
diicovered. By John Reinhold Forfter, F.A.S. 8vo. 15. 
White, &c. 

As fome Readers might fuppofe a mere catalogue of American plants, 
&c. to be of little ufe, and even fuperfluous, after the publication 
of Dr. Gronovius’s Flora Virginica, Mr. Forfler juitly pleads, in behalf 
of the prefent tract, that he has given the Erglith names to the ie- 
veral fubjects; that he has added feveral articles difcovered fince 
Gronovius wrote ; and alfo mentioned the ceconomical and medical 
utes of fome plants, which is a very material addition.—-The induitry 


Of this gentleman, in contributing fo mach to enlarge the ftock of 


natural knowledge in this country, by importations from various 
parts of the world, certainly deferves commendation. 
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* See page 213 of laii month's Review. 
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Art. 17. A Synopfis of Quadrupeds. 8vo. gs. Boards, Chef- 
ter printed, and fold by White in London. 1771. 

We are indebted for this publication to the ingenious Mr. Pennant, 
Author of Britifh Zoology {, and other valuable pieces of natural 
hiftory, which have been mentiened in this Review, as they have fe- 
verally iffued from the prefs. a 

This Synopfis, Mr. P. informs his Readers, ‘ was originally in- 
tended for private amufement, and as an index for the more ready 
turning to any particular animal in the voluminous hiftory of qua- 
drupeds by M. De Buffon; but as it fwelled, by degrees, to a fize 
beyond his firft expectation, he was, in the end, determined to fling 
it into its prefent form, and to ufher it into the world.’—With re- 
{peat to his plan, he follows Mr. Ray, in fome refpects, in others 
he copies Mr. Klein, and the great Linnzus: and he gives his rea- 
fons, in a judicious preface, for every inftance in which he has adopted . 
or departed from, the methods of his learned predeceffors in this 
branch of ftudy. His plates are well engraved, and a confiderable 
number of his defcriptions are new. 


La w. 

Art. 18. The Statuies at Large, from the fifth Year of the Reign 
of George the Third, to the texth Year of the Reign of George 
the Third, inclufive. To which is prefixed, a Table of the Titles 
of all the public and private Siatutes during that Time. Witha 
copious Index. 4to. 11. 1s, bound. Strahan, &c. 1771. 
This publication makes the texth volume of the edition of the Sta- 

tutes at Large, in guarto; of which the preceding mae were compiled 

by the late ingenious and indefatigable Owen Ruffhead, Efq. The 
favourable reception which the public hath given to this important 
work, precludes all neceflity of our enlarging any farther on its merits, 


MEDICAL. 

Art. 19. 4 Philsfophical Enquiry into the Nature, Origin, and Ex- 
tent of Animal Motion. By Samuel Farr,;M.D. vo. 6s. bound. 
Becket, 1771. 

We have attentively perufed this metaphifico-phyfiological Enquiry, 
and are forry to obferve, that we have met with little which can 
contribute to the advancement of real knowledge or found philofophy. Jy, 
Art. 20. 4 Treatife on Female Difeajes: In which are alfo com- 

prehended thofe moft incident to pregnant and Child-bed Women. 

By Henry Manning, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 3d. Boards. Baldwin. 

1771. 

The nature of this work renders it improper for us either to enter 
into a minute detail, or to form any abitract of its contents. We 
muft obferve however, in juftice to the Author, that, upon the whole, 
this treatife is well drawn up, and contains many ufeful, though not 
many new obfervations.—The impropriety, in the title, of female difs 
eafes, is, perhaps, too trivial to be regarded. D. 





{ This undertaking is ncw completed, by the publication of the 
fecond part of the 4th volume, in §vo. For an idea of this work, 
fee Review, vol. xxxix. p. 403. _ | 
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PoLITICAL. 
Art. 21. 4 hort Effay upon Republican Covernment. Ina Letter 
toaFriend. Svo. 6d. Blyth. 1771. 

In republics, where the talents and the virtues of men are beft 
unfolded, and where the opportunities of exerting them are molt 
frequent; where their natural rights are fecured on the mott folid 
foundation, and where certain and known laws preferve their proper- 
ties from infringement and violation ; this wife Author finds nothing 
but diforder and confufion. In governments, where the adminiltra- 
tion of affairs is invefted in a fingle perfon, and where every thing, 
moft facred and valuable, is fubjeSt to his folly and his paflions, he 
finds order, fecurity, and happinefs. His performance is replete 
with ridiculous and abfurd fentiments, fupported without ingenuity, 
and drefled out in aukward and inelegant expreflions. St 

MISCELLANEOUS, . 


Art. 22. The Life of Fofeph, the Son of Ifrael. In Eight Books. 
Chiefly defigned for the Ufeof Youth. 1zmo. 3s. Keith, &c. 
The pleafing and affecting flory of Jofeph, is a fabject well fuited 

to the nature of /acred romance; afpecies of writing lately brought 

into vogue among us (with female readers particularly) by the fuc- 
cefs of Gefner’s * Death of Abel; in which TruTH ts gaudily equip- 
ped with the ornaments of Invention,—This hiftory of the young 

Hebrew, fo celebrated for his chattity, his wifdom, and the vicifli- 

tudes of his fortune, may be exhibited as a fit companion for Mr. 

Gefner’s performance. In his preface, which we like better than the 

work to which it is prefixed, the Author informs his Readers, that 

* fhould the Life of Jofeph be acceptable to thofe for whom it is de- 

figned, he is not certain that he fhall not fend fomething more of the 

fame kind abroad into the world.’ 

Art. 23. A Letter to the Citizens of London, on a very interefting 
Subje@. Addreffed to the Court of Aldermen, &c. 8vo. 1s. 
Bladon. 

A very fevere attack on the character of one of the candidates for 
the place of Upper City Marfhal, which was lately vacant. It is 
not an anonymous ftab, of which the prefs produces but too many ; 
‘for the Writer has fairly fubfcribed his rame, Robert Holloway, to 
a dedication of his Letter, to Mr. Crofby, Lord-Mayor of London,— 
The perfon whofe character is here fo ftrongly impeached, feems to 
be one Mr. B. who did not obtain the place; which has fince been 
fold to a lefs exceptionable purchafer. 

Art. 24. The Pupil of Nature; a true Hiftory, found among the 
Papers of Father Quefnel. Tranflated from the original French of 
Monf. de Voltaire. 12mo, 2s. fewed. Carnan. 1771. 
Another { tranflation of L’Jigexu, of which we gave an abftract, 

from the original, in our Appendix to Review, vol. xxxvii. The Pa» 

pil of Nature is a better tranflation of the title than ours. | 





* We {peak of this work as it appears in its Englifh fuftian drefs ; 
the original being a poem. : 

} A former tranflation of, this fatirical performance was noticed in 
p- 161 of our 39th volume, 
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Art. 25. Refizctions*on the too prevailing Spirit of Diffitation and 
Gallantry ; thewing its dreadful Confequences to public Freedom, 
By the Author of a Review of the Charatters of the principal Na- 
tions in Europe, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1778. 

In our Author’s Account of the CharaGers and Manners of the French*, 
with occational obfervations on the Englith, fome reflections were 
made on the notorious and fcandalous ‘xfdelity in the marriage flate, 
prevailing in France. ‘ T4at evil, the Author thinks (we with he 
had lefs toundation for his opinion) is now become alarming to the 
Englifo nation; which has induced him to confider it more at large, 
and to fubmit to the public what has occurred to him upon fo weighty 
a fubject ; the experience of /a/f? winter having fhewn that diffipation 
and gallantry, fo far from lofing ground, were never, perhaps, 
known to have made, in fo fhort a fpace of time, fuch a rapid and 
dangetous progrefs in this ifland: fuch a progrefs, indeed, as threate 
ens, if not timely and powerfully refitted, to overwhelm, in the end, 
the morals of the whole Britifh community.’ 

We have already given our opinion of the merits of this Writer, 
both in the review of the work referred to in the note, and in our 
account of his Reviecu of the Characers of the principal Nations in Eu- 
rope: fee Review, vol. xliii. p. 329. 

Art. 26. Copies of the Depofticns of the Witneffes examined in the 
Caufe of Divorce, between Lord Grofvenor and Lady Grofvenor his 
Wife. vo. 3 Parts. 5s. Sold in Pater-noiter-Row. 

Thofe who have imagined, if any fuch there are, that proof of 
the lady’s adwal tran/grefion was wanting, may be thoroughly con- 
vinced of it, by the tettimony of the Countefs L’Onhoff, and of Mrs. 
Reda, from ocular demonfration, and a number of inftances: the 
fhameful particulars of which are recited at large, and in the plainett 
terms. There is no doubt of the authenticity { of thefe papers, 
which, however, certainly ought not to have been publithed f, not 


only becaufe of the immode!t paflagcs, but as the caufe is yet /ub 


judice, 


Art. 27. A Fournal of a Viyace round the HVorld, in his Majefty’s 
Ship Enpeavovr, in the Years 1708, 1769, 1770 and 1771, un- 
destaken in Purfuit of Natural Knowledge, at the Defire of the 
Royal Society. Containing ail the various Occurrences of the 
Voyage, with Defcriptions of ieveral new difcovered Countries in 
the Southern Hemifphere ; Accounts of their Soil and Produttions, 
and of many Singularities in the Cuftoms, Manners, Policy, Ma- 
nufactures, &c. of their Inhabitants. To whichisadded, A Con- 
cife Vocabulary of the Language of Otchilee. gto. O68. fewed. 
Becket and De Hondt. 

Every Reader of this account will be convinced, from its own in- 
ternal evidence, of its authenticity ; notwithiianding its Auther (tor 





* See Review, vol. xliti. p. 255. 

t The depofitions were taken by Meil. Lujbington and Hefeltine, 
Proctors. 

+ An Appendix is added, containing the libel exhibited by Lord 
Grofvenor againft her Ladyfhip, and der allegations in fupport of her 
wecrimination. 
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ebvious reafons) has not given it the fanction of his name. It is, 

undoubtedly, the Journal of a perfon who made the voyage, and his 

narrative and obfervations afford abundant matter to gratify curiofity. 

We could with pleafure have made fome extra<ts from it, but we fhall 

referve the particulars of the difcoveries * in this famous circum~- 

navigation, till the appearance of the account advertifed to be pub- 
lifhed by authority from the Board of Admiralty. 
NoveEts. 

Art. 28. The unfortunate Levers; or, The genuine Diftrefs of 
Damon and Celia. Ina Series of Letters, &c. 12m0. 2 Vols. 
6s. Dodfley, &c. | 
Although we have claffed this publication with thofe works of in- 

yention ufually ranged under the denomination of Novels, it contains 

neverthelefs a recital of faéts relating to the unhappy Author, Wil- 

Jiam Renwick, a young apothecary, formerly a Surgeon’s mate in 

one of our regiments, but at prefent reduced to the humble ftation of 

a journeyman, in a fhop at Wokingham. 

My. Renwick’s firft patron was the late worthy General Crawford : 
aft&%the General’s death, and the reduction of his regiment at the 
conclufion of the peace, our Author was turned adrift in the world. 
In this unfavourable fituation the unfortunate Damon had the impru- 
dence to marry the amiable Celia, the heroine of thefe Memoirs, and 
the partner of his diftrefles. He had, at this time, flattered himfelf 
with expectations from Sir John Huffey Delaval, on the foundation 
of fervices rendered to that gentleman at an election for Berwick, 
the place of Mr. Renwick’s nativity. If we may believe our Author, 
(and we fee no reafon to queition the truth of his narration), he 
had a promifé of being provided for by the Delavals, in confideration 
of his vote and intereft at this elelion, in which Sir John was fuc- 
cefsful. When the affair was over, however, and the Author came 
to want fome proof of his repre/éntative’s gratitude and generofity, 
his fervices, he found, were forgot‘en, and he could not, without 
the utmoft difficulty, obtain even the favour of admittance to the 
prefence of Sir John. His requeft was a commiffion in the army. 

He now began to experience all the miferies of attendance and de- 
pendance, Sir John continued to fhun him, and even plainly declared 
he could not ferve him. Poor Damon, however, perfevered in his 
folicitations, till at length he was reduced almoft to itarving; and, to 
add to his diftreffes, his beloved Celia brought him a fon. 

At length, finding that his patron would do nothing for him, not 
even fend him a guinea, when he was brought fo low by ficknefs and 
poverty, as to fubiift upon {mall colleétions made for him by his friends, 
—he formed the refolution of teliing his fory to the pubic, in the hope of 
raifing a trifle by a fubfcriptivn to two little volumes. Thefe vo- 





a 


* The Author does not pretend to give a minute defcription of 
the fubjects of Natural Hiffory, becauie, as he handfomely obferves, 
in a note, p. 67, ‘ Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, (gentlemen of great 
erudition, who undertook this voyage for the fake of natural know- 
jedge, and’ who in almoit every place were fuccefsful, as well as in- 
defatigable in their refearches), will hereafter abundantly gratify the 
Curiciity of thofe who delight in the dtudy of Nutuse.’ 
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Jumes are now before us; and, as far as the diftreffes of our fellow- 
Creatures are interefting to humane and generous minds, they will 
not fail to éngage the Reader’s attention. They are frequently en- 
livened by occafional pieces of poetry, in which the Writer appears 
to poflefs a very agreeable vein; and he has inferied, alfo, a few 
letters from General Crawford, and Sir John and Sir Francis-Dela- 
val, which at leaft ferve to make a figure in his title-page and ad- 
vertifements. But the beft part of the work confifts in his own and 
his wife's correfpondence, particularly the letters from the unhappy 

Celia, which fhew her to be a perfon of excellent parts, and the moit 

exemplary conjugal virtue. 

Art. 29. The Tutor; or, The Hiftory of George Wilfon, and 
Lady Fanny Melfont, 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Vernor. 
1771. 

The benevolent and virtuous fentiments which abound in this per- 
formance, are a great recommendation of it. ‘lhey foften the fevere 
brow of the critic; and, while they induce him to refpe& the heart 
of its Author, they excite in hima regret, that he cannot exprefs the 
highelt admiration of his genius. st 

Retricirous and CONTROVERSIAL, . 

Art. 30. Sermons on Several Subjects. By Vhomas Secker, 
LL. D. late Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. Publithed from the 
original MSS. by Beilby Porteus, D. D. and George stinton, D.D. 
his Grace’s Chaplains, Vols. V. Vi. and VII, &vo. 15>. bound. 
Rivington. 1771. 

In the xlitid volume of our Review, p. 102. S /eg. we gave an 
account of the three preceding volumes cf Archbifhop secker’s poit- 
humous fermons, and on that occafion we delivered pretty fully our 
opinion of his Grace’s peculiar turn as a preacher, and of the gene- 
ral charatteriltics of his difcourfes. ‘To that article we now refer; 
and it will be necefiary oniy to add here, a tranfcript of what the 
Editors have themfelves faid of the prefent publication, in their 
prefatory advertifement, viz. ‘ That the three volumes of fermons 
now offered to the public, are the lait of Archbithop Secker’s works 
which they intend to print. Of thefe the fifth and feventh conitft of 
mifcellaneous fermons, not at ali inferior, as they conceive, to the 
former volumes. The fixth contains a feries of ¢cifcourfes on {crip- 
ture, on the Englifh liturgy, and againit Popery, fome of which they 
once doubted whether it would be advifable to make public; but 
feveral of the Author’s friends, who had heard them preached, and 
received great fatisfaction from them, were extremely defirous to have 
them all colleéted into one volume, and added to the two others. 
This induced the Editors not only to give thefe difcourfes a fecond 
and more careful examination, but to fubmit them to the perufal of 
a perfon of high rank in the church, and acknowledged abilities, 
who thought them much too ufeful and inftructive to be fuppreffed, 
efpecially as both the nature of the fubjects and the manner of treat- 
ing them, gave them fome affinity to the Lectures on the Catechi/m. 
On thefe grounds the Editors now give them to the world, and have 
little doubt but that thefe concluding volumes will meet with the fame 
approbation which the preceding ones have reccived from all ranks 
ef people.’ 
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The admirers of Dr. Secker may perhaps be glad of the following 

omplete Lift of his works: 

1. Nine Sermons on the War and Rebellion, now reprinted, with 
the addition of his Anfwer to Mayhew *, and Letter to Walpolet. 
Svo. 

II. Fourteea occafional Sermons f, 8vo. 1766. 

III. Le&tures on the Church Catechifm |], 8vo. 2 Vols. 

IV. Charges §, &c. 8vo. 

V. Se:mons, $vo. 7 Vols. The whole making 12 volumes. 
Art. 31. Sermons to Young Men. In 3 Volumes. By William 

Dodd, LL. D. Prebendary of Brecon, and Chaplain in Ordinary 

to his Majefty. 12mo. ios.6d. Cadell. 1771. 

In the Dedication of thefe fermons to Philip Stanhope and Charles 
Ernft, Efquires, Dr. Dodd acknowledges, ‘ That the thought of this 
publication was fuggefted by the ‘* Sermons to Young Women,” 
whofe ingenious author certainly deferves great praife from the pub- 
lic, for his well-judged and well-executed defign. I have not,’ the 
Doétor adds, ‘ attempted to imitate his manner, for you know my 
opinion on the fubject of imitation. Every man certainly fhould be 
left tohis own mode. ‘That of the author of the Sermons to Young 
Women is peculiarly his own, and they would hazard much, in my 
mind, who fhould attempt to copy it. Befides, there is a wide dif- 
fértnce between fermons compofed for the prefs, and for the pulpit. 
Mine were written principally for the latter ; many of them long be- 
fore the publication of the Sermons to Young Women, for I always 
thought a peculiar attention due to the younger part of my congre- 

ation. hut on reading thofe fermons, it occurred to me, that a fet 
of plain practical difcourfes to young men might be ufeful and ac- 
ceptable. 1 collected therefore and revifed what | had before writ- 
ten, and fupplying what was neceflary to complete my plan, here, 
my young triends, I commit them to the world, under your protec- 
tion and patronage. Confcious of the rectitude of my purpoie, and 
of my fincere wiihes to promote the caufe of virtue and piety, I feel 
no folicitude refpecting their reception; but, with our favourite 
ROMAN (Cicero) fliall always think I a& a proper part, by ap- 
plying my little abilities to the initruction and improvement of our 
youth, in duties of the greateft moment to themfelves and others.’ 

It is only neceflary for us to obferve farther concerning thefe fer- 
mons, that we apprehend them to be well fitted to an{wer the end 
propofed, of advancing the true/t intereft of young perfons, and we 
wifh that the youth of the prefent age may carefully and ferioufly at- 
tend tothem. The Author has judged very properly in felecting a 
number of anecdotes from feveral writers, fuitable to the diferent fub- 
jects he coniiders, fome of which are added at the end of every dif- 
courfe, and have a tendency both to gain the greater attention of 


—as —— 





* For an account of Dr. Mayhew’s notable performance, entitled, 
OLfervations on the Charter and Condust of the Society for propagating 
the Cofpel, fee Review, vol. xxx. p. 45. And of Dr. Secker’s ano- 
nymous a#/wer to thofe Objervations, ibid. p, 284. 

q+ Rev. vol. xli. p. 220. } Ibid. vol. xxxiv. p. 344, 

) Ibid. vol. xl. p: 12g. § Ibid. vol. xli. p. 316. 
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young perfons, and to make the more lafting impreffion on theie 


minds. 
Art. 32. Sermons to Doétors in Divinity. Being the fecond Vo- 


Jume of Sermons to Affes *. &2mo. 3s. Robinfon and Roberts. 
This Satirift, whoever he is, finds his fubject fo prolific, that 
he has produced a fecond volume for the edification of the pub- 
lic, and tells us, in the clofe, of a third, which is to make its ap- 
earance, but whether any others are to follow that, we are not 
informed. It is happy for an Author, if he knows when it is proper 
to ftop, and this is never more true, than in regard to fubjects of 
wit and humour; fince, by ftretching them too far, a writer may not 
only ceafe to entertain, but may even deftroy the force of his former 
attempts, and lofe all the credit which he might have gained from 
them. This Preacher, however, feems to keep up the {fpirit of his 
work throughout mott parts of his fix fermons, though there are fome 
paflages in which he appears to flag, or to defcend too near to anger 
and fcurrility. Some expreffions in the work intimate that the Au- 
thor is a North Briton; and he has taken care, with fome degree of 
clearnefs, to mark out one celebrated Scotch Doétor: but the Englith 
doétors, of different denominations, alfo come in for their fhare, and 
none of them entirely efcape the lath of his pen. But we leave them 
to defend themfelves, as they are able, againit this troublefome fer- 
monizer. Fie 
Art. 33. The Incfficacy of Preaching; or, Government the be 

Inftru€tor. Being an Attempt to prove, in the Teitimony of paft 

Ages, and the Experience of the prefent, how little either Poets, 

Hiftorians, Philofophers or Divines, have ever contributed to the 

Reformation of Mankind. 'To which is fubjoined, A fhort Plan, 

offered to the Confideration of Legiflators, tor the more effectual 

Suppreffion of Vice, and Encouragement of Virtue, ‘Tranflated 

from the Original of a celebrated French Author. Small 8vo. 

3s. bound, Wilkie. 1771. 

The work, of which this is a Tranflation, was publifhed a few 
years ago at Paris, and an account was given of it, under its proper 
title (De la Predication), in the Appendix to our xxxivth volume, 
P. ¢38—547. Thetranflation appears to be executed with tolerabl 
tidelity. ' 

This ingenious Writer has advanced fome melancholy truths. He 
allows, that, by the various means, which he includes under the term 
Preaching, {ome barbarous prejudices have been overcome; but he 
thinks, that all the vices that can infe&t enlightened nations, ftill fub- 
fift, and that their poifon continues to circulate through all ranks of 
men, from the Court to the Cottage, 

It is, however, very gueftionable, notwithitanding what our Au- 

Athor advances, whether Government would prove, as he appre- 
hends, a true and effectual preacher, The means employed by the 
Magiftrate are different indeed from thofe ufed by the Poet, Philofo- 
pher or Divine, whofe chief aim is to amend and form the heart ; 
which, could it be always effeted, would certainly produce good or- 
der and virtuous manners: but the methods employed by Govern- 
ment mutt, and ever fhould, chicily regard the .xterior deportment 
ot the fubjeét. 





* Seg Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 100, There 
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There are, in all civilized countries, particularly in our own, 
roper laws and regulations for preferving and fecuring the harmony 
and welfare of the community, although there may be juit reafon to 
complain of remifinefs in the execution of thofe laws. Ic is alfo un- 
deniable, that many alterations, and better provifions may yet be 
' made for punifhing and reilraining thofe vices which interrupt the 
order and welfare of fociety ; but is it not to be feared that the initi- 
tution of Censors over a certain number of families (as this Writer 
propofes), to fuperintend the behaviour of all ranks of people, 
would foon be perverted, and, by throwing too great a power into 
the hands of thofe who are placed at the head of public affairs, have 
a moft dangerous tendency towards flavery and defpotifm? Is it 
not, moreover, probable, that thefe cenforial officers, either through 
indolence or corruption, would foon learn to connive at, and negle¢t, 
the diforders that required their attention? Thefe objections [and 
more might be offered] are not, we apprehend, unworthy the confi- 
deration of this very able and ingenious Writer. Hi ‘a 
Art. 34. Short Meditaticns on {elect Portions of’ Scripture, de- 
figned to aflift the ferious Chriflian in the Improvement of the 
Lord’s Day, and other Seafons of Devotion and Leifure. By Da- 
niel Turner, M. A. t2mo. 28.6d. Johnfon, &c. 1771. 
Pious and fenfible Reflections on different parts of the facred 
writings, calculated to awaken and cherifh a fpirit of devotion, 
and promote a fuitable conduct in life. ‘The Author appears, as he 
profeffes, to have no view to party-intereft, but to advance praétical 
religion ; and as his defign is undeniably good, he hopes that the 
veil of candour will be drawn over any imperfeétions which may be 
obferved, at leaft fo far as not to obitruct the ufefulnefs of thefe com- 
' pofitions. 
To the Meditations are added, Confderations on the Cuftom of vift- 
ing on Sundays; which were communicated to this Writer, we are 
told, ‘ by a particular friend, from a pious and worthy clergyman of 
the eftablifhed church, with a defire of their being publithed with 
thefe meditations, as particularly agreeable to the detign of them.’ 
Accordingly Mr. Turner has given them a place by way of appendir, 
and he expreffes his earne!t wifh that they may anfwer the valuabic 
purpofes which the pious Author had in view. Hi. 


eee _ : 
: SERMON & 

I. At the Parifh Church at Barking, in Effex, Sept. 23, 1771, on 
Occafion of opening the faid Church (after an expentive Repair) and 
a new Organ therein, given by one of the Pariihioners. By Robert 
Antony Bromley, Preacher at the Foundiing Hojpital, and Leciuree 
of St. John, Hackney. 19. Whlkie. 

‘ If. In the Chapel of the Foundline Hofpital, Dec. 23, 1770, re- 








jp» 
commending that Inilicution to the Benevolence of Mankind, and in- 
tended as a full Vindication of the Syitem and Purpoies of that Hots 
pital. Sold for the Benefit of the Charity, Wilkie, &c. 

Til. St. Paul's Exhertation, and Wtive ta fupport the vreak or fick 
Poor —Preached in the Cathedral Church of Saiibury, before the Go- 
vernors of the General Infirmary, at their Annivertary Meeting, Sept. 
| 27. 1771, By James Stonchoufe, M,D. Rivirgion, dc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


To th AuTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 

It is requefted that the Gentlemen concerned in that work will 

caufe fome notice to be taken of the following in their next Review : 
Sept. 20, 1771. 

‘¢ The Gentleman who fuperintended the edition of Mr. Cawthorn’s 
Poems, having thought it incumbent on him to take notice of an 
anonymous charge of foifting-in a piece which was not the produc- 
tion of Mr. Cawthorn, the anonymous Writer defires leave {till to 
infift, that the poem in queftion was really written by Mr. Pitt. It 
was publifhed by that gentleman, in his collection of Poems printed 
in the year 1727, and the copy inferted in Mr. Cawthorn’s Poems 
bears every mark of being an extract from a printed book,—an hafty 
and imperfect extract: having two lines, toward the conclufion, 
omitted. To confirm this charge, the writer of this Letter, who, 
ai P ent, is at fome diltance from London, intends, at his return, 
to leave Mr. Pitt’s Poems with Mr. Becket, your publifher ; that any 
perfon doubting the reality of his affertion, may be fatisfied that his 
accufation of negleét in the Editor was not made but upon the mott 
folid foundation. In the mean time, he cannot but lament that the 
works of a perfon fo refpeétable as an author, and fo deferving as a 
man, fhould be prefented to the public without any information con- 
cerning his life, family connections, or even the times and places 
of his birth and death. The Editor would alfo have done right in 
preferving fuch pieces of his Author as were publifhed by him in 
his life-time : more than one are omitted ; and even the celebrated 
epiftle of Abelard to Eloifa appears not to be printed from the ori- 

inal edition, about the year 1746; fome introductory verfes ad- 
dreffed to a lady prefixed to that edition, not being retained, as they 
ought to have been, before that excellent performance.” 

+++ Poflibly the Writer of the above, fomewhat mifappreaends the 
argument of the Gentleman’s letter, which was extra¢ted and pub- 
lifhed atthe end of our laft Month’s Review, ‘Tne Editor of Mr. 
Cawthorn’s Poems did not appear pofitively to deny that the piece in 
queftion was Pitt's; he only declared his having known nothing of 
the matter, previoufly to the publication of Mr. C.’s Poems; and, 
confequently, that if the poem proved to be Mr. Pitt’s, the infertion. 
of it among Mr. C.’s pieces, was a circumitance very different from 
an Intentional Plagiari{m. 


T. Z. will find the fermon he mentions, at a Quaker’s Meeting, 
in our Catalogue for June. The other performance which he recom- 
mends to our notice, will not be overlooked. 
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ERRATUM in our Jatt. 

&> The Reader is defired to correét the notable erratum in the ac- 
count of Dr. Burney’s Prefent State of Mufic*, &c. in our laft number, 
p- 169, I. 20. ; 

For [we have in no inftance, &c.] read, ‘* We have, in every in- 
ftance, conducted ourfelves irreproachably.” 





* The fequel of our account of this work was finifhed too late for 
infertion this month, but it will certainly appear in our next. 


* 














